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cmomuai Foucs^javEnLE iTTiraDB psojbct 

The dneiimati Poliee-Jufenile Attitude Firojeet ie ooneerned with 
the and developnent of eurrictiliai unite for Junior hi ^ eehool 

eocial studies classes and for poUee training* The purpose of such 
units is to bring about inprovenent In police- Juvenile relations on a 
mass scale bj neans of a tested educational program. 

This project had its origin in an extensive study of the attitudes 
of Junior hi|d^ school students touard police^ carried out Jointly by 
the Ctaiversity of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Police SLvision in 1965* 
The study* directed by Dr. Bobert Fortune of the unirersity's Department 
of Secondary Education^ had identified the lack of student knowledge of 
the mission and function of law and law enforcement as a primary con- 
tributing factor in adverse attitudes toward police. At the same tine 
the study also directed attention to the fact that police officers 

knowledge of the nature of the early adolescent and of special 
procedures that nd^t be used in handling this special age. 

It was proposed that the Ibiversity of Cincinnati^ the C in ci nn ati 
Police Division^ and cooperating school districts within the Cincinnati 
sphere of influence^ work together to design and develop curriculum 
units that would supply the knowledge that seemed to be l ac kin g^ place 
these curriculum units on a trial basis in certain experimental schools 
and in the police academy^ and then analyze the results. This proposal 
was presented to the Office of Law fiiforeenent Assistance^ U.S* D^artment 
of ihistice, in ^ring, 1966, and in June, 1966, funds were made available 



to carry out the work. 



The project proceeded in a series of well-defined stages^ as follows: 

1* A National Conference on Earl^ Adolescent Attitudes toward Police 
was held in August^ 1966^ br in g in g together top law enforcenmt officers 
and secondary school adninistrators to lay out the guidelines of the 
curriculum units* Such questions as "Hoir much should a seventh grade 
child know about law?" were asked of, and answered by this conference. 

At the conc lu sion of the conference, criteria for the proposed units had 
been established* 

2* Twelve selected social studies teachers and twelve selected 
police officers from the Greater Cincinnati area met on the thiversity of 
Cincinnati canpus for twenty-three weeks in academic year 1966-67 to design 
and develop the curriculum units and the materials ^t would be used with 
them. Consultation and assistance of all kinds was provided by the project, 
Morking within the guidelines established by the National Conference, the 
twenty-four participants in this stage of the program created the curriculum 
units and the mat^ials that were to be used in the experimental program* 
Three junior high school units were developed under the titles QRAOE SE7EN, 
THE WORLD OF RUUBS; GRADE EIGHT, THE WORLD OF GAMES; and GRADE NINE, THE 
WORLD OP LAWS. A unit for police training, called THE NATURE OF THE EARLT 
ADOLESCENT was also produced. 

3. In April, 1967, all units were instituted experimentally. The 
school units were placed in the ongoing social studies program in twelve 
selected junior high schools, to be taught on either a two week or a six 
week basis. The police program, six hoovB in length, was introduced into 
the Cincinnati Police Academy curriculum. In the school e]q>eriment the 
students to be taught and matching control groips were both pre-sealed, 
using an attitude research. Following the completion of the school units. 
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all experimental and control subjects were re-scaled in order to determine 
whether aiqr significant changes had occurred. 

li* Following the experimental stage of the program all data waj 
analyzed by means of two statistical programs. In the first > an analysis 
of variance in mean scores of the various sub-groups of students partici- 
pating in the e3q>erimental stage was conducted. In the second an item 
analysis of the responses on the attitude scale was conducted. Both 
analyses showed conclusively that the e]qperimental injection of the cur- 
riculum units in the regular social studies program had brought about 
^gntficant favorable changes in the attitude scale scores of the eiqperi- 
mental subjects. At the same time the control subject either did not 
change or changed in a significantly unfavorable direction. Item analysis 
indicated that the favorable changes in the mean scores of the eaqperimental 
subjects were caused by the general shifting on the part of large masses 
of students and not by extreme shifts of scattered individuals. It has 
been demonstrated^ in short> that the curriculum units were able to bring 
about a general improvement in the attitudes of the esqperimental sift>jects> 
as measured by the Attitude- toward-Police scale. 

5* In July> 1^67> a National Institute on Early Adolescent Attitudes 
toward Law Ikiforcement was held on the (ftiiverslty of Cincinriati canpus to 
dissmoinate the information that had been accumulated during the course of 
the project. The development of the attitude scale > the inc^tion of the 
Cincinnati Project > and a fuU> detailed description of the various stages 
of the project were presented over the course of two weeks to representatives 
from approximately fourteen states. The participants in the institute 
received the infonnation and the curriculum units and materials with 
enthusiasm. Subsequently^ pilot projects in many of the states re>resented 
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at the institute have been established^ to such an extent that the first 
five hundred copies of the curriculum units> printed as part of the project > 
have now been exhausted and an additional printing has been made necessary. 

6. As a by-product of the Cincinnati AroJect> the attitude research 
originated by the Qiiversity of Cincinnati has now been expanded to include 
approximately 2000 subjects^ idiose attitudes toward police have been 
scaled^ and idio provide a base of research and information for graduate 
studies in the university's Department of Secondary Education. Ih addition^ 
two university courses ^ designed to teach the development and use of cur- 
cirulum materials such as those produced by this project » have been incor- 
porated into the ongoing program of the College of Education^ bhiverslty 
of Cincinnati. 

7o An ind^endent assessment and evaluation of the entire project 
has been conducted by an evaluation committee composed of three professors 
from the Uiiversity of Cincinnati and three police officers who were not 
connected with the project in any way. This evaluation indicates satis- 
faction with the attainment of the objectives set for the project > as well 
as confidence in the scientific methods used to mount it. 

In their own conclusions ^ the project directors have noted specifically 
that the curriculum units fill a gap now existing in the present school and 
police programs. It can be demonstrated from the Cincinnati research that 
a student leaving grade nine has a poorer attitude toward law and law en- 
forcement than does a student entering grade seven;i that nothing exists in 
the present standard school curriculum to reverse this trend. Likewise^ 
the standard police training program provides nothing aimed specifically 
at the early adolescent > at the very fecial nature of his problems , and 
at the isportance of this life period in the development of lasting attitudes. 



By providing curriculum units and materials that fill these two 
knowledge gaps, the Cincinnati Police-Juvenile Attitude Project makes a 
real contribution towTTd a long range solution to the problem of the police 
image in a free> democratic society. 

The directors feel, further, that the Cincinnati Project, carried out 
on a wider basis, under the same rigid controls, could prove to state 
legislatures that such curriculum units and materials have a necessary 
place in both the conqpulsory school program and in the police training 
program. The persistent demand for materials and information, and the 
establishment of pilot projects in many parts of the country (all based 
on the Cincinnati Project) have convinced the directors of the Cincinnati 
Project that a national demonstration of the value of such curriculum units 
and materials is not only feasible, but also timely. 



CHAPTER I 



THE FROBLBH 



Officially, ia the bt.isinnli«, the project was known as the »Pb3ice. 
Teacher Curriculnm Developinent for linpro^rlng Felice- Juvenile Relations.” 
Later, needing a less awkward reference, those engaged in the program called 
it the "Cincinnati Pblice- Juvenile Attitude Reject.” In essence. Office 
of Law Enforcement Assistance Grant Project No. 0^2 fits both titles, since 
it was an attempt to change early adolescent attitudes toward law and law 
enforcement by inserting new curriculum units and materials into ongoing 
junior high school and police training programs. The design and development 
of such units and materials comprised the main work of the Cincinnati Pro- 
ject troBL July 1, 1^66 thro^igh April 1, 1967. The eaperlmental use of these 
units and materials in twelve junior hij^ schools and in the Cincinnati 
Felice Academy, and the evaluation of results comprised the main work of 
the project ffom April 1, 3967 to its close on August 31, 3967. 

In a strict chronological sense the Cincinnati Plroject began more than 
a year before it was funded by the Office of Law ttiforcement Assistance. 

Its origin can be established as early as the epr^ng of 1965, when the man 
who was to become Project Director conducted his definitive research in vhe 
area of early adolescent attitudes toward police.^ Working with 1,000 

^An of the Attitudes of Junior 

Office?s:nEctoral dissertation, miversity or uinci^Tix, i965. Avail- 
able tliiversity Hicrofilms, Ann Arbor, Kichigan. 
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junior school students In Cincinnati^ Dr. Robert Fortune, then a grad- 
uate assistant in the Ibiverslty of Cincinnati's College of Education, 
engaged la a unique study designed to illuminate the problmBi of juvenile 
attitudes toward law and law enforcement. This study involved the develop- 
ment of a reliable attitude scale (the FQRTljNE ATTXTIHJE-TCXOIRD-PQLICE SCALE) 
the interviewing of hundreds of students idio scored at critical points on 
the scale, and the direct observation of police- juvenile contacts in the 
field. T^ram these phases of the research certain problem areas emerged^ 
were identified, and were later attacked in the Cincinnati R^oject. Most 
important of the problem areas were the following: 

1. The general population of junior hi^ school students 
displayed an alarming ignorance of the function and 
mission of law enforcement in a democratic society. 

2. The standard junior hls^ school program was almost 
totally devoid of curriculum units and materials aimed 
at improving student knowledge and understanding of law 
and law enforcement. 

3. Students who emerged from the ninth grade had significantly 
poorer attitudes toward police than did students who 
entered grade seven. Thus, instead of building favor- 
able attitudes toward law and law enforcement, the 

school was allowing the student attitudes to deteriorate. 

U. A major factor in the formation of adverse attitudes toward 
police was the police- juvenile contact. This contact brou^t 
together a juvenile with little or no knowledge of the nature 



of law enforeoaoiit and a police officer with little or no 
knowledge of the nature of the early adolescent. 

5. The attitudes of Junior hi|^ school students toward police 
varied significantly with respect to age, grade in school, 
sex, race, school achievaBent, chnreh attendance, and socio- 
econonic level. 

In general. Dr. Fortune disc over ed, the attitudes of Cincinnati early 
adolescents toward police were non-negative rather than positive. When a 
police contact (either casual or fomal) occurred, these attitudes invari- 
ably hecane negative. Ik*. Fortune theorized that nuch, if not all, of this 
adverse reaction stenned trom. nntual igioran c e. Because of their igMrance 
of the police nissicn and function in a free society, early adolescents did 
not possess favorable attitudes sufficiently strong to survive the police 
contact. In addition, because of their ignorance of the special nature of 
the early adolescent, police officers failed to nake the special efforts 
required to enhance the police image in the of this particular segnent 

of American youth. 

Concluding a rqwrt of his research in 1965, Dr. Fortune wrote: 

Favorable attitudes toward law enforcement... would seem to 
constitute one characteristic of "the good citizen," and the 
development of such attitudes is undoubtedly a responsibility 
of the junior hi^ school. In any general national war on 
crime the compulsory school would seem to have an obligation 
to i np r ove the police ima^ in the nrinds of its students. 

This obligation is especially pressing when research shows 
that the broad, general attitude of ^ly adolescents toward 
police officers needs strengthening.^ 
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Speskiog at Michigan State Itoivereity in 1966, he further declared: 

Host persistent of all needs indicated by this (Cincinnati) 
study is a solution to the problem of the face to face 
ta^beteeen these youngsters and the po^enan 
It is ny feeling that the coapulosiy school and ™ Police 
agency both hare a responsibility in this 
adolescents) need to hare an understanding of the susion 
and function of law enforcement officers. They new to 
know the place of law enforcement in the social structure 
of the comminity, the contribution of law enforceejent 
officers to the safety and order of all citisens, and the 
ri^ts and respowibilities of citiaens, with refgject to 
Tm* enforcement.^ 

Tim Cincinnati research had shown, among other things, woat junior 



school cmricol* lacksd a fon«al miroseh to the stadsr of law and law 
Miforeanant. VLVb som -iiior exee|>tlons, sneh as h^hasard assenblr programs, 
casual Jarttations to law enforcement officers to address Individual classes, 
and infrequent safely caspaigna, the junior bi{ji achool program did not have 
the units or the materials that would foster favorable attitudes to- 
ward police. Where eay atteigrt was made, no evaluation was atteeg^, no 
aeasnre of svnceos could bo determined. Oh the contrary, the coaplete 

of scientifio control over police-school cooperative programs, and 
the coaplete lack of reliablB evaluation of sudi programs, was one of the 
consistent factors chawcteristic of all such endeavors, not only in 



Cincinnati, hut in other cities where such proerams eaistod. 

It is li^rtant to place these considerations in perspective in order 
to insi^ into the direction takan ty the Cincinnati Project, and the 
results of that project as described in this report. First, and possibly 
most iiqiortant, it should be taken into account that in Cincinnati a reU- 
rtOe measuring lnstru.ieHt, the Fortune ATP-ScalB, had been developed prior 



^ItCP Wbrkshop for Folice Professors, tpriXi 1966. 
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to the inception of the project* This instrument was available as an evalu- 
ative tool uhen the project was finally mounted. Secondly, because of its 
unique position, with respect to research already conpleted, the lliiversity 
of Cincinnati was able to establish a cooperative partnership not only with 
the Creator Cincinnati schools, but also with the Cincinnati Police Division. 
Thirdly, there was a denonstrated need for new cuxriculum units and materials 
in both the ongoing junior hi^ school program and in the ongoing police 
training program. In brief, the three ingredients of need, facilities for 
meeting the need, and instrument for evaluating success were all present 
when the Cincinnati Project was first proposed. It was possible, then, to 
define the major problem areas to be attacked in terns of university, school, 
and police agency. 

The recurring theme seemed to be the lack of curriculm units and ma- 
terials in both school and police training program, and it was in this area 
that the university could offer most assistance. It became the intention of 
the university to utilize its facilities and faculty in the designing and 
developing of the needed curriculum units and materials, to place these units 
on an esqperimental basis in both school and police acadeny, and to measure 
the influence of such units on the attitudes of the early adolescents involved 
in the experimental program. 

in Hay, lp66, the Chiversity of Cincinnati proposed to attack the major 
problem of curriculimi design and developbient by means of a six-stage program 
planned to meet the following needs : 

1. The need for criteria that would serve as guidelines for 
both of the cuxriciAm projects, one for school and one 



for police training. !() to this points no one had ever 
decided what a junior hi^ school student should know 
about law> or about law enforcement. Nor did guidelines 
exist to help specif^ the responsibility a police officer 
had for his own image^ with reject to the early adolescent. 

2. The need to design and develop workable curriculum units. 

It was felt that^ to be effective^ such units would have 
to be produced by practicing teachers and police officers* 
Ihe facilities of the university would have to be utilized 
to bring these practicing professionals together in this 
endeavor. 

3. The need to establish ejqperimental programs in selected 
public and parochial schools and in the police academy. 
These programs would utilize the curriculum units and 
materials designed and devulcped by teachers and police 
officers working under the direction of the university. 

The need to control and evaluate the e^q^rimental programs. 
Such control and evaluation would be accomplished by stan- 
dard research methods^ such as the use of control groips^ 
and by application of the methods of attitude measurement 
available to the project team. 

$. The need to disseaiinate the results of the project. The 
university was in a unique position in that conferences 
and institutes were part of its standard operation^ thus 
dissemination by such means offered no special or novel 
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problems 



6. The need for an objectivt^ evaluation of the total project. 

Here the university could provide expert assessment by 
personnel not connected with the project. 

To meet these needs the Chiversity of Cincinnati proposed a fourteen- 
month project > directed by Dr. Robert Fortune > then assistant professor of 
education. Dr. Fortune was to have as his assistant director Ihr. Jack E. 
Corle, also an assistant professor of education in the university's College 
of Education. Rounding out the staff would be a fuU-time project secretary^ 
a university graduate assistant^ and several key consultants^ including 
Colonel Stanley R. Schrotel^ then Chief of the Cincinnati Folice Division. 

In June> J966, it was announced by the U. S. Department of Justice 
that the Ibiversity of Cincinnati had been granted funds tc? mount the pro- 
ject as proposed^ and on July 1, 2$66, a project office was opened on the 
university campus. 

The six stages of the Cincinnati Project will be described in detail 
in this rqport^ as follows: 

In Chester 11, the develcqpment of the original criteria for the curric- 
ulum units» by means of a national conference of police officers and educ€i- 
tors« will be described. Ouster III will cover the desigi and developaent 
of those units by means of a series of university seminars. Ouster 1? will 
present the eiqperimental programs as they were carried out in twelve Greater 
Cincinnati junior hig^ schools and in the Cincinnati Folice Academy. Chapter 
7 will feature a full description of the attitude measurements involved in 
the project^ as well as a complete statistical analysis of all data. The 
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concern of Chapter VI will be a national institute held on the university 
can(>us in sunmer, 1967, in order to disseminate the findings, products, and 
recomnandations of the project team. Chapter VII will be devoted to an 
account of the sq[>arate evaluation of the project (submitted as an appendix 
to this r^rt), as well as certain reconmendations and conclusions of the 

directors. 

ftoducts of the Cincinnati Project, such as curriculum guides, supple- 
mentary readings, and other pertinent materials are also submitted sepa^ 
rately as appendices to this report. Where they are mentioned in the text, 
they are referred to by name rather than by their ^pendix derignation. 

What is involved here, then, is one city*s attempt to attack a major 
problem of modem law enforcement, the police- juvenile relationship. Tb 
introduce a description of that attack, it seems appropriate to quote from 
the thiversity of Cincinnati's original proposal, where, in discussing the 

significance of the project, it was stated* 

there is widespread recognition of the importance 
of juvenile and adult attitudes toward law enforcement and 
the law enforcement officer, little is known of those aqp^ts 
of attitude formation and change that bear directly on this 
problem. There is agreement, however, among those concerned 
with the psychology and the education of youth, _that the 
junior high school years are critical years in attitude devel- 
opment. Since research indicates that unfavorable attitudes 
towaxHi police result from the police contact with the early 
adolescent, and since research also indicates that there is 
a lack of understanding on the part of the early adolescent 
of the police mission and function, and a lack of understand- 
ing on the part of the policeman of the nature of the early 
adolescent, a unique attack on these deficiencies is proposed 
by this project.** 



^Final Proposal to OlEk, May, 1966, p. 5i* 
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CHAPTER 11 



PROJECT QUlDQilNES 



Stage 1: Hational Conference on Ear^ Adolesc ent Attitudeg 
toward R>lice. This conference will Ije sponsored jointly 
ihe M^slty of Cincinnati and the Cincinnati Police 
Divialon. It will he held on the cmpnB of the university 
August 29, 30, and 31, 1966. Working participants will 
consist of ten outstandjhig juvenile officers reconnended 
hy the International Association of Chiefs of Police and 
ten leaders in the field of junior high school curriculum 
recommended by the National Association of Secondary Schrol 
Principals. The major objectives of the participants will 
be (a) the of early adolescent attitudes toward 

police, and (b) the establishment of basic criteria for 
curriculum units, materials, and methodology aimed at the 
formation of favorable attitudes toward law enforcement and 
the law enforcement officer. The conference will be con- 
ducted by the Project Director, Assistant Director, and six 
speaker-consultants from the areas of adolescent psychology, 
junior high school social studies, teacher tr ainin g, atti- 
tude research, police procedures and practices with respect 
to juveniles, and general law enforcement. The definitions 
and criteria developed by this conference wi^ fom the frame- 
work on wblch th© (o6Xt stAgjB of tti© projoct) will b© d©sl0i© • 

Dhiversity of Cincinnati Proposal to OLBA, 1966 



The idea of a national conference was discussed thoroughly before it 
became a key part of the university's proposal. In this preliminary dis- 
cussion it was pointed out that the curriculum units and materials that 
would be developed during the course of the project would, first of all, have 
to be meaningful, useful, and practical. In answering a single question such 
as, **How should a seventh grade student be e 3 q>ected to know about the 
law?" guidelines were needed, if the product of the project was to be 
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nefimingful to student and teacher^ c^ble of being used in the ongoing 
school program^ and practically certain to achieve hopeii for results. Ihese 
did not seem to be areas in idiich the guesses of university professors, no 
matter how educated such guesses, would be acceptable. Other opinions were 
required, not only to provide a broader base on which to build, but also 
to establish a kind of national consensus of need, since it was assimed 
from the start of the project that it would have national rather than- strictly 

local iitplications. 

Er. Fortune was to present the gist of these early discussions in his 

introductory remarks to the conference when it was held on the university 

canpus in late August, 1966, as originally proposed. At that time, he said 

I assure you that we, as a univeisity faculty, could get off 
somewhere by ourselves, sit down, and develop a set of curric- 
ulum units on law enforcement. Vife don’t feel, however, that 
such units would be either meaningful or successful. If I 
were going to develop a unit on chemistry, I would go to the 
chemists who are e^qpert in particular phases of the subj^t, 
and I would get some idea of what such a unit involves and 
what limitations should be imposed. I propose to develop 
units on law enforcement by going to the esperts and getting 
seme guidelines. 

The ''eaqperts” to whom he referred had been chosen carefully, albeit 
quickly, between July 1, 1966, and mid-August, 1966. As soon as it was 
learned that the project would be funded by QI£A, the International Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police was contacted for a list of juvenile commanders. 
Such a Ust was furnished imnediately by lACP, which also expressed such 
interest in the project tha^ Dr. Robert Walker of that organization was 
invited to participate. 

Since the lACP list offered many more officer's that could be invited 
to the conference, the directors decided to choose participating police 
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on a regional basis > thus attempting to establish an inpressive cross section 
of national police -«lews. Invitations were tendered* therefore, to ten 
officers in what ware considered to be key spots that would reflect regional 



thinking. Of the first ten invited to the conference, ten acceptances were 
received. In addition, OLEi suggested that two officers (one from Tucson, 
Ariaona, and one from Minneapolis, Minnesota) be invited, since these officers 



were engaged in directing related OLEA projects. The final list of police 
participants included the following officers: 



Lt. Joseph E. Bakes 
Capt. Paul Flauc^er 
Lt. Elaine Gardner 
Capt. Walter Bsinrich 
Policewoman Frances Herb 
Lt. Kenneth Ice 

Capt. Lloyd Lindsey 



Juvenile Bureau, Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Juvenile Bureau, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Mbmen*s Division, Detroit, Michigan 

Grima Prevention Division, Tanpa, Florida 

Youth Division, Chicago, Illinois 

Community Relations Division, 

Tucson, Arizona 

Juvenile Bureau, Lexington, Kentucl^ 



Capt. Therese Rocco 

Lt. William Schonnesen 
Lt. Victor Vieira 
Sgt. Harold Zook 



Ibllce Department, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 

Juvenile Division, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Juvenile Division, Berkeley, California 
Police Department, Little Rock, Arkansas 



(^upt-ajn Milton Bigbring, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who had accepted, was 
prevented ft-om attending because of late Augiwt riot conditions existing in 
his city. Additional local participants included Sergeant Robert Bradford, 



of the Hamilton County, Ohio, Sheriff*s Patrol; Captain Elmer Reis, Cincinnati 



Pblice Division; Ciptain Robert Roncker, Cincinnati Police Division; and 
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Patrolman Ronald Taylor » Hamilton County, Ohio, Sheriff's Patrol. Observers 
to the conference consisted of various menibers of the Cincinnati Police 
Division and the Hamilton County Juvenile Court. 

Although it had been suggested that the school "eaKperts" be selected in 
a similar manner from a list supplied by the National Association of Secon- 
dary School foincipals, this method was abandoned in favor of a roatchin({ 
method proposed by Dr. Corle, who felt that each police officer should be 
matched by a school administrator from his city* Dr. Corle advanced several 
reasons for such a method: first, such a confctrence might indirectly bring 
about closer cooperation between school and police agency in the involved 
cities; second, if, as anticipated, the project would be iinplemented on a 
national basis, and if the conference cities should be involved in such a 
national program, then the attendance of both a police r^resentative and a 
school representative would make such implementation easier, since both 
representatives would have had prior c<witact with the project. Both reasons 
seemed sound, and invitations were sent to the school systems in the cities 
from which police officers had been invited. Of the ten school systems con- 
tacted, three could provide no participants. In two cases, Chicago and 
Tampa, changes in school siqperintendencies were responsible; in the third 
case, Lexington, the early starting of school was the cause. Ihe final list 
of school participants included the following representatives: 

lb*. VB.Uiam Genszler Social Studies Siqpervisor, 

Allentoun, Pennsylvania 

Dr. Harold Harrison 

Mrs. Cecile Hudson 



Me. Theodore Kunmerlein 



Field Executive, Detroit, Michigan 
Safety Supervisor, Little Bock, Arkansas 
Executive Director, MLlwaidcee, Wisconsin 



Mr. Frank Mason 



Administrative Assistant^ FhoeniXi 
Arizona 



>ir. Dean Moore 



Social Studies Supervisor, Cincinnati 
Ohio 



Mr. Frank Ott 



Hr. Francis RLfugiato 



Thomas Parker 



Miss £. Jean Tilford 



Miss Helen Teager 



Principal, Tucson, Arizona 

Vice Principal, Berkeley, California 

City Schools, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 

Social Studies Supervisor, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Social Studies Supervisor, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 



Oh the morning of August 29 , 1966, qpproxlnately forty participants 

observers began the three-day conference that was to establish guidelines 

for the project. Speaking to the assembled group, Ik*. Fortune said: 

I don't know ahether you thou^t you were coming here to 
loam, .. .Primarily, you are here to teach. We are hoping 
to pick your brains for the neact three days. We are hoping 
that through your eatperience in police work and school work 
you will have some knowledgeable opinions of what early 
adolescents should learn in their schools about law wiforce- 
ment. We hope you will tell us what you would like police- 
men to know alwut kids ....We are going to have policemen 
and teachers developing our cuiriculum units. Then they 
are going to take them out and try them eaqperimentally in 
twelve schools and in the police academy. Consider, how- 
ever, that these people have the whole range of law and 
law enforcement in our society to choose from. We want 
to limit them to those factors that you consider most 
important to the task at hand. We want to establish 
some guidelines, some criteria, within which our curric- 
ulum developers can work. 

It was made clear that what the project needed from the start was a set 
of answers to some fairly simple and specific questions. . These were questions 
that had been sent out in advance to all participants, and much of the work 
of the conference was to be concerned with providing answers where no answers 
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had existed before. To accoinplish this purpose the group was broken up 
into two workshop sectionsi each of which was to provide a final report to 
Dr. Walker, of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, who would, 
in turn, sununarlze insults for the entire gro^p. Between workshop sessions, 
information would be fed to the group through a series of pertinent p^ers 
presented by outstanding speaker-consultants who had been invited to the 
university canpus for this purpose. 

The target of the conference was specified as the youngster from age 
twelve throu^ age sixteen, in grades seven, eight, and nine. It ;?as enpha- 
slsed that all discussions should focus on this youngster and not on the 
entire juvenile range. It was concerning this specialized group* that the 
questions to be answered had been posed. Those questions were as follows : 

1. What should early adolescents know about law enforcement? 

a. Should they know the policeman as a person or as 
a symbol? 

b. Should they know any mechanics of police work? 

Which? 

c. Should they hnow any of the history or philosophy 
of law enforcement in a democratic society? What 
parts? 

d. Should they know of the organization and operation 
of law enforcement agencies? Which ones and what? 

e. Should they know of the laws governing juveniles? 

2. What image of the policeman do we want these youngsters to 
have? 

a. Policeman as a buddy? 

b. Policeman as an adult friend? 

c. Policeman as an armed enforcer of the law? 

d. Some combination of the above? 

lU 















3* What early adolescents accept as their oim reqxmsl- 

bilities for law enforcement? 

a. Helping the police is a dnty of good citizenship? 

b. Helping themselves hy helping the police? 

c* Helping the coomiunity throned helping the police? 

d. Associating rigjhts and responsibilities? 

e. Distinguishing between tattling or squealing 
and involvement or witnessing * 

li* Hhat reeponsibility does the police m a n have for his 
own image? 

a. (lhat does he need to know about early adolescents? 

b. Socio-economic background? 

c. Physical and psychological makeup? 

d* Family and peer relationships? 

5* What devices will prove effective in shaping favorable 
attitudes toward police? 

a. Field trips? 

b. Visits to classrooms by police? 

c. Films? 

d. Heading materials? 

To provide pertinent background information for workshop discussion^ 
the conference featured presentations by authorities representing various 
related areas* Thus^ on Honday> August 29> after a welcoming address by 
Dean William L. Carter of the university's College of Education^ a keynote 
address was ma-da by Colonel Stanley R* Schrotel> then Chief of the Cincinnati 
Iblice Division* Colonel Sehrotel spoke on "The Police linage"} relating the 
major problem of the image of law enforcement to the purposes of the confer- 
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ence. The lack of public interest azxl support presented a serious difficulty^ 

according to Colonel Schroteli^ 

It accounts in large neasure for inadequate police budgets^ 
deficiencies in personnel and equipment, lack of active 
cooperation in reporting knoim lair violations and suq;>icious 
circumstances, reluctance to serve as witnesses and Jurors, 
the increased number of assaults igion police officers, the 
failure of citizens to come to the assistance of police 
officers, and a multitude of siioiliQ^ factors that reflect 
apatlqr and very often dounri^t hostility upon the part of 
the public. 

There was a clear need. Colonel Schrotel declared, to bu ild a better 
understanding on the part of youth of the purposes and objectives of law 
enforcement* This was building for a future in which these young people 
would take their places as comiiunity leaders and parents. 

Cn the afternoon of August 29> Ik** Samuel Ch£qpman, of the President's 
on Law Ebforcement and tl^e Administration of Justice, described 
"Law Enforcenient in Our Modem Society." The purpose of this presentation 
to acquaint the school people present with the broad background of the 
topic. This Mr. Chapman accomplished by tracing the history of law enforce- 
ment to the present time and by putting modem law enforcement in the per- 
spective of sociological changes* Describing the policeman as the nation's 
shield against totalitarianiaa-and^erime-ridden streets, Mr. Chspinan 
concluded:^ 

The police must have public support and the public must 
have police service. Both are interdspendent and each 
will falter without the other. This is so because a 
police department... needs the cooperation of the publ^. 
Consequently, responsibility for the prevention of crime, 
the apprehension of criminals, and the prosecution of 



^FuU text available in OLBA First Quarterly Report of the Cincinnati 
ftx>ject 
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those charged with crime is not solely that of the police 
ftwH the courts* It belongs to the public^ too* 

A rno on the afternoon of August 29, ft** Fortune and Dr* Corle presented 
a detailed eiqplanation of the original attitude stud/ carried out at the | 

Qiiversity of Cinci:'mati* This included a description of the scaling, inter- 
viewing, and observing loetbods used to collect data, as well as a statistical 
analysis of that data* It was pointed out that the Fortune ATP-Scale had 
been derived by scientifically acceptable methods, that its reliability | 

tested at *90, mairing it useful for work with groups, and that its norms j 

were based on the scores of 1,000 Cincinnati early adolescent subjects* i 

Conparative means for various subgroups had produced the following information: 

f “ 

1. It took approximately two years of age to bring about a 
significant change in attitude* Thus, twelve-year olds 
had significantly more favorable attitudes toward police 
than did foiu*teen-year olds, thirteen was significantly 
more favorable than fifteen, and fourteen more favorable 
than sixteen* 

2* Girle had significantly more favorable attitudes than 
did boys of their race, and whites had significantly 
more favorable attitudes than did Negroes of their 
sex* or, graphically: 




WHITE OIRLS 



WHITE BOIS 



NEQRO GIRLS 









NEGRO BOIS 

3. P19II8 in high ability groiqps at aiQr grade level had 
significantHy more favorable attitudes than did pupils 
in low abili^ groups. 

U. Boys who attended church regularly had significantly 
more favorable attitudes than did boys who were not 
regular in church attendance. 

Subjects in high socio-economic levels tended to have 
more favorable attitudes than did those in low socio- 
economic levels j although the differences were not as 
significant as e:qpected. 

In addition^ Or. Fortune and Dr. Corle had in August completed a program 

that would analyze the results of the ATP-Scale itdm by item^ indicating 

2 

percentages of favorable and unfavorable responses. A summaxy of this item 

^The use of this program and other statistical analyses are described 
in Chapter V of this r^rt. 
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analysis was distributed to the participants. These figures dramatically 
enphasiaed the problem that the project proposed to solve^ clearly lllus«' 
trating the difference between generalities that early adolescents accepted 
about law enforcement and specifics that needed attention. For exaaplB, 
the item analysis indicated that while 72 per cent of the Negro boys agreed 
that "The police protect us from harm" (a generalisation) > only 35 per cent 
disagreed with the statement "Police accuse you of things you didn't do" 

(a specific police-contact type of statement). Again and again^ it was 
indicated that all subgroiqps reacted less favorably to police-contact items 
than to general items> and that this reaction could^ throuc^ interview and 
observation^ be traced to the "meeting of mutual ignorance" between juvenile 
and policeman. "It is possible^" Dr. Fortune observed during the presenta- 
tiouj "that early adolescents are not even aware that asking questions is 
part of a policeman's job." 

Ch the morning of August 30« Dr. Lester Quests nK>fessor of Psychology 
from Pennsylvania State TMverslty^ spoke to the assembled groi^ on "Atti- 
tudes and Their Formation." Becognlzed as an authority in the field of 
attitude and attitude changs> Dr. Guest described attitude formation and 
attitude change , using examples from his own work in determining attitudes 
toward brands and brand names. He summed vp his remarks by presenting sug- 
gestions "generated from research" that would be of help to anyone engaged 

3 

in an attitude project : 

1. Actually try to teach attitudes, rather than have 
them develop incidentally. 



^FUll text available in CUBA First Quarterly Report of Cincinnati 
Project. 
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2 * to datormind raferenco parsons and groups toward 
whom tha individual looks for approval^ and influanca 
thosa parsons or groups. 

3. Do not azpact to altar iimnediataly strongly antranchad 
attitudes. 

U. Detemina tba bast kind of material that will attract 
the attention of your target audience and tha best 
vehicle for reaching this audience. 

5 * 2^0 conclusions explicit. 

6 . Try to get the individual to take a public stand in 
the desired direction, but do not force the issue 
until you feel tha individual will stand in your 
favor. 

[ 

7. Create a favorable image, and then try to get the 
individual to remember the source of the infonoation 
as well as the information itself. 

8 . Try to provide for experiences calculated to enhance 
a change of attitude in the direction you wish—in 

r other words create dissonance for current conditions, 

and provide for its relief by attitude change. 

^ Cn the afternoon of August 30 , Hr. Car^ Pace, President of the Ohio 

Association of Secondary School R:*incipals, spoke on "The Nature of the 
Early Adolescent," bringing to the group twenty-five years of eiqperience 
working with junior high school students. Pace described the very 
special period trcsa. ages twelve through sixteen, its special psychological 
an d physiological nature, and the sociology of this particular age groi^ 
in American society. The purpose of his presentation was to punctuate the 
recommendations of the project dix^ctors that the target group be the junior 
school population. Bnphasizing the point, 'Hr. Pace stated:^ 

(These) boys and girls are searching for ideals, values, 

for a meaning for life. They are groping for answers in 

politics, religion, sex, and social under standing.... They 

ShxH text available in QLEA First Quarterly Report of Cincinnati Project. 
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are searching for standards » they are foming ideals* they 
are reflecting on problesis of good and evil. 

Early adolescents* in short* Mp» Pace wanted it *mderstood* are differ- 
ent* They are the value syatens inposed igx>n then by their parents 

and teachers* as cong>lex forces within these youngsters conpel them to become 
new personalities. 

Br. Wendell Fierce* then Sig>erintendent of Cincinnati Public Schools 
was the speaker on Wednesday* August 31* His topic was "Police- School 
Relations* a Challenge*" and his presentation focused on the changing nature 

5 

of metropolis and the implications of that change for school and police agency* 

* * .the first place we ought to start with this lay analysis 
is society today* particularly urban conBnunlties as a school 
su pe rl sees them* because I don*t think that anything 
that we say about police-school relationships and idiat happens 
to youth In large cities can be divorced from this particular 
background* • * • 

rr* Pierce then specified five considerations that would influence 
curriculum development of the nature contemplated by the project* These were 
(a) the massing of people in urban areas* (b) world tension* (c) a changing 
morality* (d) the problem of human relations* especially race relations* and 
(e) the failure of society*s institutions to adjust to such factors. Dr* 

Pierce concluded with a recommendation that services* such as police services* 
be humanized* especially through a process of understanding the forces that 

are Inrought to bear ipon young people* 

Between speeches* workshop sessions proceeded both day and night* bring- 
ing old and new knowledge to bear ig>on ths questions at hand* so that on 

^Pull text available in OIBA First Quarterly Report of Cincinnati 
Project * 
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August 31, at the final conference meeting. Dr. Robert (/alker of the Inter 
national Association of CMefs of Pblice was able to present a sunnary of 
answers and an outline of criteria that would guide the project throug^ut 
its active months* 

These guidelines, in outline form, developed by the participants in 
the tiiiversity of Cincinnati's national Conference on Early Adolescent 

Attitudes toward Police* are the following: 

Question No. 1: Nhat should early adolescents know about 

law aiforcement? 

a. fjthftnid they know policemen as persons or symbols? 

There is a need for both, but if a choice must 
be made, the early adolescent should know the 
policeman as a symbol first. This means know- 
ing the role of the policeman as an active arm 
of society's protection of itself. There is a 
need for the i^mibols of uniform, badge, and 
revolver to be redefined so as to cause favor- 
able reactions. Hopefully, a means can be 
found to present the policeman as a person, 
also, but not at the expense of an adequate 
representation of his role. 

b. Should they know any mechanics of police work? 

There is a need for the early adolescent to be 
aware of (a) auxiliary or service functions 
engaged in by policemen, (b) basic patrol wtiv- 
ities, (c) modem scientific methods of crime 
detection. 

c. Should they know any of the history and philosophy of law 
enforcement? 

The curriculum units should make clear society's 
need for law enforcement. Students should be 
able to expift-iw the disadvantages and dangers of 
a lawless society. Thus, they need to know seme 
of the early history of police work and some of 
the results of an absence of law enforcement. 

(e.g. The Boston Police Strike.) 
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d* Should they know of the organization and operation of law 
enforcement agencies? 

They should see the organizational charts of 
municipal and county police. In addition^ the^i' 
should have some awareness of the operation of 
federal and state agencies. It should be made 
clear that law enforcement involves a highly 
organized^ efficiently operating^ interlinked 
network of agencies. 

e. Should they know of the laws governing juvenile^? 

They should be aware of those laws that 
locally. They should have some awareness of 
the Juvenile courts correctional institutions > 
and parole units. 

Question No. 2: What image of the policeman do we wcint the 

early adolescent to have? 

a. Should he see the policeman as a budkhr? 

In this respect the nature of the policeman* s 
role predicates that he not be viewed as **one 
of the guys.*' In his contacts with early 
adolescents as a resource person or as a field 
trip guide» the policeman must be presented at 
a higher level of maturity than the term "buddy" 
implies. A line of respect^ dignity^ and author* 
ity must exist between juvenile and officer. 

b. Should the student see the officer as an adult friend? 

While this approach is valuable for younger 
school chlldren» it is hard to maintain in 
general at the junior hig^ school level. 

c. Should the policeman be pictured as an "aimed enforcer"? 

The connotations here seem too harsh. The image 
should not be fear-oriented» as this question 
suggests. 

d. What combination of factors should be included in the police 
image? 

The policeman should be presented as a carefully 
selected individual, a representative of the law. 
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entrusted with the task of maintaining law and 
Older. His training should be anphasized. His 
function should be presented as service and 
assistance to citizens as they perform their 
daily tasks> and as protection of those same 
citizens from those anti-social acts that inter- 
fere with ths orderly processes of democratic 
society^ 



Question No. 3: Vliat should early adolescents accept as their 
^ own responsibilities for law enforcement? 

a. That one heips the police? 

Ideally^ a young person should assist the police 
as a duty of good citizenship^ as well as because 
he himself profits. It should also be pointed 
out how the normal processes of the community are 
allowed to function when such assistance is given. 
These reasons should be made clear at the student *s 
own level of comprehension. 

b. That ri^ts are associated with responsibilities? 

The concept of law and order as it has developed 
in our sociely is dependent upon the retention of 
some of the protective function by the people 
themselves. lhus> the people have an obligati^ 
to (a) summon police^ (b) act as witnesses^ (c) 
cooperate with legally constituted law enforce- 
ment agencies in the performance of their duties. 

c. Cr^n a curriculum unit resolve the di lemm a of **witnessing** 
versus ’'squealing"? 

Th 1 « is a sensitive area in idiich there may 
develc^ a eladi between the demands of good 
citizenship and the demands of peer gro\g> loyalty. 

An indirect Approach to this problem seems vital> 
with socio-drama or similar technique being used. 

Question No. Us What responsibilities does the policeman have 

for his own image? 

a. kftiat kind of behavior is recommended? 

Folios have a responsibility to exenplify the 
Police Code of Ethics. (This Code should be 
read by all student groig>s> as well.) 
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b« How should the policeman view youth? i^roach youth? 

^y the accomplishments as well as the deviations 
of young individuals and groups. Police should 
practice the tfaree-F's of police- Juvenile rela- 
tions : BE FIHM> BE FAIR> BE FRIENBLT. 

c. IJhat should policemen know about the early adolescent? 

Police should be thoroughly familiar with the 
psychology^ physiology^ and sociology of this 
groiqp. Police should also have knowledge of 
special practices and procedures for h a n dl in g 
the early adolescent without creating adverse 
reactions. In addition^ policemen should be 
thoroughly familiar with the kind of image it 
is desirable for the youngster to have; that is> 
the policeman should not adopt the role of buddy> 
adult friend^ or anned enforcer > but should pre- 

' ~ sent himself as a carefully selected and trained 

professional^ carrying out a highly complex mission. 

Question Mo. $ : What devices will prove effective in shaping 
^ favorable attitudes toward police? 

a. Annotated bibliography of suitable reading matter. 

b. Annotated list of available audio-visual material. 

c. Selected field trips. (Oompletely planned in advance.) 

d. Use of speakers from "status" areas of the students* 
own environment. 

e. Pr^aration of special reading^ viewing^ and listening 
materials. 

f. Classroom visits by law enforcement officers. 

g. Ibdel law enforcement role-playing situations. 

It is well to reiterate that such criteria^ sisple as they ml^t sounds 
represented a consensus on the part of the ccwiference participants. Taken 
singly j each recommendation was far more complex t h a n it cppeared on the 
surface^ and the first task of the ciurriculum designers and developers would 
be to sTfliwins these statements exhaustively until their full implications 
became clear. These guidelines directed^ among other things > that every 
Junior hl^ school student be taught more about law and law enforcement than 
was then being tau^t in any Junior high school class in the nation, l&iow- 
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ledge of the origin of law^ the purpose of the police^ police structure and 
organization^ police duties^ modem means of crime detection and presention> 
and the work of the courts was defined as absolutely essential. Such know- 
ledge was not then available to early adolescents. Da addition, it was felt 
that early adolescents needed to know that the policeman was a constaructive 
influence in the community, that he was carefully selected and trained, that 
he dealt in services and assistance. 

When the National Conference ended, the Cincinnati Project had been 
given a direction to follow. From August 31 on, it would follow the rouj^ 
blueprint drawn up by the conference participants. 
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CHAPTER ni 

CURRICULOM DESIQN AND IMELOFMEMT 



Stage 2* First Phases Autiann and WButer Semlny for Sele^ed 
Service « Offered by oraduate School or Bduca* 
tion^ three hours per week^ three graduate crests each (Jiarter. 
These two quarters of seminar will be offered to twelve ssMCted 
social studies teachers from the Hamilton Oounty^ Ohio« pub^c 
Apd parochial schools* The theme of this grad uat e prog ram 
be "Early Adolescent Attitudes toward Law Enforcement s Curriculmn 
Bhits and Materials for the Junior Hl^ School*** Tto major 
objectives of the ceminar will be the development of wee curric- 
ulum units^ one in grade seven^ one in grade ei^it^ and one u 
grade nine, and the creation of materials, teaching aids, Urns, 
and evaluation instruments for these units* The seminars will 
be conducted by the Project Director and Assistant Director and 
will draw upon the full resources of the Cincinn ati Police 
Division for consultation, demonstration, and evaluation thro^h- 
out the two Quarters* Data and information from the Cincinnati 
continuing attitude study, the de fini tions and criteria estab- 
lished by the National Conference of Stage 1, and the total 
experience of the teachers participating will be applied to w 
curriculum design* The fhll, regular services of the university 
(library, visual aids, etc*) will be utilised* ***The time devoted 
to these two seminars will total iqpprozimately twenty-caae weeks* 

Bhiversity of Cincinnati Rroposal to 0I2A, 1966 



During the month of Septend)er, 1966, with the full copperation of the 
Cincinnati Public Schools, the Cincinnati Archdiocese Schools, and the 

County Public Schools, twelve veteran teachers were selected for 
participation in the Curriculum Development Seminar* An addendum to the 
regular university catalogue for the Autumn Oiarter, 1966, listed the seminar 



as follows: 



EDOCATION* 10-215-6U7. Curriculum Deve^pm ent Semina : tor 
Baforcement Thits in the* Junior School* Des i g ning and 
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developing units and materials on Xae enforcement for 
grades seven> eighty and nine. 3 graduate credits. 
Tu. li:00-6:30. Fortune^ Corle. £|sr invitation only. 

Those teachers selected to partic4>&te i«ere the following: 



HAME 


DISTRICT 


SCHOOL 


1 . WilliAm W. Davis 


Cincinnati Public 


Sawyer Junior High 


2. Harold Flaherty 


Cincinnati Public 


Cutter Junior Hi§^ 


3. Mrs. Joyce Howard 


Cincinnati Public 


Withrow Junior High 


U. Browne Jefferson 


Cincinnati Public 


Ach Junior High 


9* Mrs. Hazel Jones 


Cincinnati Public 


Heirold Junior Hic^ 


6. William Massey 


Cincinnati Public 


Lyon Junior Hig^ 


7* Mrs. William Schnitzer 


Qreenhills City Schools 


Greenhills Junior 


8. Donald Fenton 


Cincinnati Archdiocese 


Roger Bacon Hig^ 


9 . Ben Ellis 


Hamilton County Public 


Anderson Junior Hi^ 


10. Eugene Mist 


Hamilton County Public 


White Oak Junior Hig^ 


11. Patrick HoQraw 


Hamilton County Public 


Delhi Tbwnship School 


12. Cary Bnith 


HamiXton County Public 


Three Rivers Junior 
High 



Arrangements were made to register these teachers on a tuition waiver^ 
correspondence was carried out from the project office to the teachers and 
their supervisors^ and the first seminar session was held on October 1966. 

k preliminary textbook^ Introduction to law B>forcement> by Qermanni 
Day» and OaUati (Charles Thomas> 1966) was ordered for all seminar partici- 
pants> and materials packets were prepared for thejr use. These packets 
contained a full report of the national Conference^ book Usts> film cata- 
logues > and other related reference sources. 

Freliminazy to any specific work on curriculum design, the teachers 
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indicated^ it was necessary that they be oriented to law and law enforcement 
tbemselTes* ConseQuently> field trips to police districts and the police 
i ^.fyiAiiy were arranged^ and those who wished were pexnitted to ride in police 
cars on their regular beats* Ih addition^ consultati<® was provided by beat 
patrolman^ the former conmander of the police juvenile bureau^ and the police 
training officer* 

As major objectives of the curriculum units were clarified, the recom- 
mendations of the National Conference were ei5>anded into a workable outline, 
as follows: 

Hajor Objectives 

I* At the conclusion of these curriculum units students in 
grades seven, eic^t, and nine will have received instruc- 
tion in the following areas related to law enforcement: 

A* The origin of the law 
B* The purpose of the police 
C* Police structure and organization 
D* Duties of the police 
E* The policeman's work day 
F* Msdem means of crime prevention, detection, 
axvi control 

Q* Juvenile court contact and juvenile offenders 
II* At the conclusion of these curriculum units students in 
grades seven, eight, and nine should be able to demon- 
strate an awareness of the following aspects of the 
police image: 
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A. That the policeman is a synibol as well as 
a person 

B. That the policeman makes a constructive 
contribution to the ccromunity 

C. That the policeman is carefully selected 
and thoroughly trained 

0. That the work of the policeman is concerned 
with service and assistance 

III. At the conclusion of these curriculum units students in 
grades seven> eighty and nine> should be able to indicate^ 
at least verbally^ an understanding of their own respons- 
ibilities for law enforcement in the following terms: 

A. The individual cw help enforce the law 

B. There are positive results for the individual 
and society that arise from helping the police 

C. Rights are achieved^ altered^ and influenced only 
throu^ the acceptance of responsibility 

D. Ih the long run> negative peer loyalties become 
more restrictive and threatening than does good 
citizenship 

It was felt by the seminar participants that this outline needed to 
become more detailed before it could be used to structure the curricii^.um 
units. Additional readings consultation^ and discussion brought about fur- 
ther elaboration^ until all participants eiqiressed satisfaction with the 
basic objectives toward vdiich the curriculum units should aim. These now 
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could be presented as: 



Major Objectives Btosnded 
!• I&aovledge of law enforcement. 

A. Crigin of the law . Information must be transmitted 
on the necessity for order in society. The obliga- 
tions ^ rights 9 and x^sponsibilities of citizens 
must be associated with the need for law. It must 
be demonstrated that the law frees rather than 
restricts. 

B. Purpose of thb police . Delegation of the enforce- 
ment function frees citizens from devoting all of 
their own tine to self -protection. Public ^rast is 
placed in the law enforcement agency^ which then 
becomes a symbol of the authority of the law over 
the behavior of the citizenry. 

C. Police structure and organization . The complex^ 
interwoven organization of municipal^ state > and 
federal law enforceraant agencies must be esplained^ 
in order to indicate to the student that there are 
highly efficient 9 powerful^ and wide^read forces 
that stand behind the individual law enforcement 
officer • 

D. Duties of the police . Two primary duties are (1) 
the prevention and detection of crime^ and (2) the 
control of traffic. Ihe first includes the appre- 
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hansion of the criininal. Jn addition, other oervice 
functions, as carried out locally, nust be presented, 
especially those functions that bring the police in 
contact with the juvenile. Hbre the mission and 
function of the officer in performance of his duty 
can be clarified. The changing nature of police 
duties— both the *n*y” as well as the *»what” must 
be e^qplained in some manner. 

B, The policew^^^s work day . Begi nnin g with roll call, 
through a full "relief," to the end of the day, the 
essentials common to all police patrol activities 
can be stressed. Ebphasis should be put upon the 
"job" and the "tools of the job" in order to 
establish a symbolic basis. 

F. Mode m means of crime detection and control . Radio, 
teletype, fingerprinting, crime laboratories, 
increased mobility, data processing, and other means 
should be stressed. Predictions of future means 
should be included. 

0. court contact and juvenile violators . The 

American court system and the philosophy of the courts 
with respect to juveniles can be presented. 

II* Image of the policeman. 

The^o llceman as a syinbol as well as a^ersm . Those 
factors that constitute the symbol of the police officer 
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gh QiOH be presented in a positive light. Where the 
police image is not favorable this is a result of 
its being evoked from unfavorable or negative symbols. 

The conflict that arises idien we try to present the 
policeman as both symbol and person may be resolved 
by discovering an existing model in which both symbol 
and person create a favorable reaction. Such a model 
Illicit serve as a guide for activities or presentation. 

B. Oon*touctive co ntribut ion of policemen . These must be 

demonstrated^ especially those contributions that are 
not easily ap p a re n t. The many activities important 
to society that policemen carry out» both in and out 
of unifozm> be presented factually^ so that 

the weight of evidence caxnot be denied. 

C. Selection and training of policemen . The police 
officer shoidd be presented in terns of Job qualifi- 
cations and requiremrats . Police tra inin g should be 
demonstrated. %>eelal training necessitated by special 
problems of society and individuals should be illustrated. 

D. The work of the policeman t service and assistance . 

The police officer's function is positive. His power 
is a power of service and assistance to citlsen and 
comininity. His is not a negative^ restrictive function^ 
but Just the opposite. Ehforcenent of the law in a 
positive of service and assistance frees the 
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citizen and the community ftom disorder and danger. 
The policeman allows the processes of a democratic 



society to be carried on. 

III. Individual responsibilities for law enforcement. 

A. The individual can help enforce the law. How crimes 



are r^rted. liRiat it means to bear witness. The 
necessity for involvement as well as the necessity 
for avoiding behavior that “subtracts a policeman** 
from a place where he is more vitally needed (much 
as a false alarm subtracts firemen and their equip- 
ment from the city's protective forces.) 

B. Positive results of helping the police. When a law 
is broken all individuals are endangered. The loss 
of life and money due to lawbreaking should be made 
clear. The results of crime and traffic problems in 
terns of suffering and misery should be demonstrated. 
The dependence of law enforcement agencies upon the 
cooperation of citizens must be clarified^ and the 
benefits to the individual citizen and to the com- 



munity should be presented^ possibly in texms of the 
calamity that results when such cooperation is not 
forthcoming. 

C. Rights and responsibilities . With req>ect to the 

major objective of relating rights and reqionsibillties^ 
it is felt that some reference to this will run throuc^ 
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the entire unit at each grade level. 

D. Peer loyalties versus good cltiaenshlp . Not all 
peer groups are necessarlljr against law and order. 

Law enforcement protects against offensive treatment 
by negative individuals and groups. This negative, 
restrictive, and offensive treatment can be explored 
in a self-discovery manner by determini n g the rules 
and regulations of socially negative groups, such 
as gangs. Models of negative groups, with rules 
and regulations far more restrictive than the laws 
of our democra'^lc society, can easily be found. It 
can be demonstrated that good citizenship is actually 
a kind of loyalty to a peer gro\g>. 

It became the task of the seminar participants now to design and deve- 
lop curriculum units that would achieve these major objectives throu^ a 
series of class activities incorporated as a part of the ongoing social studies 
program in a standard Junior high school. This purpose would be served, it 
was decided, by constructing a six-week unit at each grade level, and by 
utilizing as methodology a series of coordinated discovery activities such 
as games, role-playing, and community research. 

It was proposed that the participants divide themselves by grade level 
and attack the problem of design first. Almost simultaneously, each of the 
three groig>8 put forth the idea of choosing a general theme for each unit. 

Thus it was decided that the seventh grade unit would concern itself with 
rules, involving the students in what was from this point on to be called 
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"The Vforld of Rules. " Similarly, the ei|^th grade would be concerned with 
"The liferld of Games," using the analogy of gimies and organised sports to 
acquaint the students with the notions of law and law enforcement. The 
ninth grade unit, aimed at civics classes, would be called "The Vlbrld of 
Laws" and would introduce the older student to the origin and development 
of law and law enforcement through his classroom activities. 

It was at this point that Ginn and Company, publishers, sent the page 
proofs of a book in preparation for examination by the seminar. This woxic, 
John Hanna's Tbenagers and the was proposed by the group working at 
the ninth grade level as a text for their unit. At the same time an origi- 
nal work of fiction. Catch Me if You Can, written by Or. Fortune, was chosen 
as supplementary reading for the eighth grade unit. Hopeful of finding 
adequate motion pictures, the seminar participants viewed all films that 
could be procured by the university that had any theme of law or law enforce- 
ment. All participants began a thorough search of school, university, and 
city libraries for text materials or sipplementary materials, finding, as 
Ik*. Fortune had discovered in his original research, that suitable reading 
for the Junior high school was non-existent. The Federal Bureau of Lovesti- 
gation, however, was able to supply various law enforcement panphlets in 
sufficient quantity that they could be used as supplementary materials in 
the e]qperimental classes. Such previewing and reviewing of films, research- 
ing of written materials, and roughing out of possible discovery activities 
occupied the seminar group as the First Quarter came to a close. 

Oh January 9 $ 1967> the Second Quarter of the university's academic 
year began for the seminar group of teachers. In addition, as will be 
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dttoribed tubtequently la this ohiptir# a Mooad sMlnAr group not orgoaiuod 
to dosign and dovolop tho ourrioulun unit that would bo taught in tho 
Cincinnati BoHce Aoadenor* 

The teacher groiqp could now see the curriculum design taldxig shape. 

"The bbrld of Rules” of grade seven* for ezanple* was to begin with an 
introduction of natural rules (natural Lavs) andprogress* bj discovery* to 
man-made rules in the home* at play^ and in scla>ol« Once acquainted with 
the nature of rules and their enforcenent in his own life-experience situa- 
tions, the stuoent could then be led to a discovery of the rules of the 
wider community and the enforcenent of such rules by the police agency. 



La grade the concept of rules would be introduced with giames* 

Students would first play games without rules* in order to discover the 
necessity for rules* They would play games with unfair and inconsistent 
rules* The need for enforcenent of rules would be discovered* and then the 
need for an enforcer* or game official* who woid.d ffee the players to enjoy 
the gaw to its fullest* Arom here the student would be led to the selection 
and training of officials* and* eventually* to "the gams of life" in which 
the rules are laws and the game officials are law enforcenent officers* 

f 

Qrade nina would be introduced to the idea of a lawless society* using 
exMoples ffom history* The origin and developnent of law and law enforce- 
nent would follow* and modem law enforcement would be examined in terms 
of the mass society and the orderly processes of modem civilisation* Stu- 
dents would research their own connunity to discover the necessity for com- 
munity rules and proper enforcenent of such rules* 

As the rou^ outline of each unit was designed* the necessity for 
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purposeful activities became more and more pressing. Being competent pro- 
fessionals > the twelve seminar pax^icipants realized that a six-week curric- 
ulum unit meant thirty days in which students did something. Each week had 
to be thought of as a series of class and extra-class activities designed 
to bring about the desired result expressed in the major purposes and their 
specific daily objectives. What would thirty-five ei^th graders do the 
first day of the unit? When should a particular film be shown? At what 
point ifb ft u Td a enforcemmit officer be irvited in as a resource person? 

there be a class project? How should the idea of scientific crime 
detection be introduced? There is almost no end to the questi.ons that the 
curriculum developer must ask himself. 

What should the student read? A typical search for materials turned 

up the following bparse list: 

Ck>lbv. C.B.. Police: The Work. Eouipnent, and Training of Our 
Kiiesi . foward-fegg 1?54.' 1 iB pp. 

Crunp> Irving. Our State Police . Dodd> Head & Go.> 19^5* 238 pp. 

Floherty^ John J.. ifehind tbe oil.ver Qiield . (Rev. Ed.) 

tippincott> 1937. 19^ RP« 

Flohertar, John J.j Stories of the State Police . Llppincott> 

195U. lUb pp. 

In addition^ a woxic of fiction entitled Rookie Policeman, written by 
John Benton^ and published by Dodd, Ifead and Company in 19^7> was suggested. 

lb this list the Ei|jith Edition of the Standard Catalogue for High 
School Libraries added: 

Denman^ Fbank> The Law. It*s on Your Side . HacMillanf 19^2. 

Available to the project in quantity were the following Federal Bureau 
of Bivestigation materials : 

I 

CGHBATmO THEFTS FROM SHXFMEHTS 
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COOPERATION^ THE BACKBONE OP EFFECTIVE UW ENFQBCBIBNT 

FBI, GUARDIAN OP CIVIL RIGHTS 

FBI NATIONAL ACADDOT 

HON AIRLINES CAN HELP THE FBI 

HON AUTO DEALERS GAN HELP UW FMFORCB1ENT 

HON BANKS CAN HELP THE FBI 

HON SERVICE STATIONS CAN HELP UN EaiFOHCEMENT 

INFORNATION CONCERNING THE POSITION OF SPECIAL AGENT. •• 

NATIONAL CRIMB INFORMATION CENTER 

NEW CONCEPTS IN THE CRIMINAL LAW 

99 FACTS ABOUT THE FBI 

PROHLBR — A COMHONITY MENACE 

SHOULD YOU GO INTO UW ENFORCEMENT 

STANDARDIZED ARREST ABBREVIATIONS 

Rsforence works for teachsrs were for more nunsrous. NEuay wors rsad by 
the participants^ but the consensus of the groi^) was that Introduction to 
law Tj^^orcenentj by Germann^ Day^ and Qallati would best serve the purposes 
of the units. 

What should the student view? It was felt originally that many of the 
concepts could be taught by use of motion pictures^ but previewing of those 
films available to the group turned up very few that seemed suitable. No 
adequate film on the origin of the law was found. TWo films on the police- 
man's work day were approved: 

Ibliceman Day aad Ni^ (Charles Cahill) 10 minutes 
Rpofile in Blue (WCCT< Cincinnati) 28 minutes 



A genial oTerview of police uoxic was offered by the filsi Brery Hour- - 
Eyery Day> narrated by Danny Thomas, and produced by the Intemational 
Association of Chiefs of Police, Washington, D* C* Beyond these three 
films, the seminar participants could find nothing that seemed to fit the 
curriculum units they were designing; therefore, little dependence was put 
in films as a major teaching device in the units* The only Ed iti on to the 
motion picture requirements was the need for several minutes of qports film, 
showing officials in action. (The eaqperimental classes viewed hasteetball 
film obtainable ft'om the thiversity of Cincinnati Athletic Department.) 

What should the students hear? It was felt that tapes could be utilized 
effectively in all three units, and suggestions for tapes included (a) an 
Interview with an outstanding hero-figure, who would relate his activities 
to law enforcement, (b) the sounds of police work, such as police calls as 
they are heard inside a patrol car, (c) police officers discissing their 
selection and training, (d) the sounds of games, (e) tape recordings of 
role-playing situations as performed by the students. The tiqpes finally 
approved and used in the units were: 

1. An interview with Oscar Robertson, three-time All 
American basketball player, and star guard with the 
Cincinnati Royals professional basketball team. The 
"Big 0" relates rules and officiating in basketball 
to laws and law enforcement in the community. 

2. Cincinnati Police DLqpatcher broadcasting standard 
police calls* This eaxerpt was recorded inside a 
beat ear. 
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3. Two young children^ ages three and eighty inventing 
games* The complex rules are used to provoke dis- 
cussion in class* 

In addition, two connercial recordings were used, one by comedian Bob 
Neidiart, and one by comedian BUI Cosby. The Nswhart excerpt describes 
the rules of baseball as they might hare been presented to a games manu- 
facturer by Abner Doubleday, the inventor cf baseball. The Cosby excerpt 
ha p to do with the playing of "street football*" Both records ( The Button 
Down Mind of Bob Neidiart and My Life as a Child ) are available in retail 
stores. 

What the students do? Aside tram standard classroom discussions, 

it was agreed that the units should include discovery activities such as 
role-playing, games invention, and bulletin board preparation. Ih grade 
seven, students were to draw cartoons as a continuing project, seek ways 
to have school rules modified, and prepare classroom displays. In grade 
eigh^ games were to be invented and played, and a special school display 
or school program was to be worked out. Ih grade nine the classes could 
institute a SAP ("subtract a policeman") campaign, with posters and programs 
based on the general theme of "don't be a SAP". Newq;>aper and magazine clip- 
pings would be used. Reports of community research would be made* Ihe 
activity lists grew weekly, and detailed plans for activities began to take 
shape. 

The outline of the curriculum guide, as of February, 1967, presented 
the structure and orgaxiization of all three curriculum units in the follow- 
ing manneri 
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THE WORLD OF ROLES (Qrade 7 ) 

I. Introduction 

A. Natural rulas (laws) iUustrated 

B. Does an Indi^dual alone need any but natural rules? 

II. Hone 

A. Activities tbat demonstrate hone rules 

B. The necessity for enforcement of hone rules 

C* Training and practice of the enforcer (parent?) 

D. How are hone rules nodified? 

£. Your individual responsibilities with respect to your family 

III. Play 

A. Activities that demonstrate rules of play 

B. Who enforces the rules of play? 

C. Selection and training of the enforcer 

D. How do rules of pleyr get changed? 

E. Your individual responsibility for following the rules 
of play 

17. School and Community 

A. Activities that demonstrate school and connunity rules 

B. Who enforces the rules in school? in, the community? 

C. Training of the enforcer 

D. Modern means of enforcement 

E. Modification of the rules (by whom? irtiy?) 

F. Ybur individual responsibility with respect to school 
and connunity rules 
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TUB MnM.D gg (Qrade 6) 



I. Introduction 

A. Use of invented games to illustrate necessity for rules« 
for fair rules> etc. 

B. ffee of invented games to illustrate necessity for enforcer 
(official) 

II. The organized games 

A. Discovery activities^ pointing up rules of organized 

I 

games 

B. Introduction of rule books and lists 

G. Who officiates? Why are officials necessary? 

D. The selection and training of officials 

E. How are rules infractions detected and pu ni s h ed? 

F. Why and how are rules modified? 

Q. Ibur own re^nsibility to play the game fairly 

III. The game of life 

A. Discovery activities showing the necessity for rules 
in society 

B. Introduction of lists of rules applicable to adolescents 

C. The necessity for officials (police) to free us for 
other tasks 

D. The selection and training of such officials 

E. The detection and apprehension of criminals 

F. The punishment of those who break society's rules 

G. lEour own responsibility to live by the rules 
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the MDMP op L«e (Or«d» 9) 



I* Introduction 

A. Discovery activities, pointing vip tbe latfless society 

B. The origin and developDent of law in the thiited States 

II. The necessity for law in the local eosiumity 

A. Utilization of the life-e]g>erience of the students 

B. Utilization of newq>apers, news broadcasts, and other media 

III. The necessity for law edforeement in the local coonunity 

A. frees the citizen for other work 

B. Grime and traffic offer too complex a problem for the 
individual citizen to solve alone (organized agency needed) 

C. organization of the police agency 

IV. The police officer 

A. Selection and training 

B. Gooplex scientific operation that backs each officer 

G. What the policeman does and why he does it (his work day) 
r The symbols of law enforcement (badge, revolver, etc.) 

V. Tour own responsibility for law enforcement 

A. Every group situation has rules and its own policeman 

B. Gooperation makes law and order possible 

C. You and the law 

1. What you should know about law 

2. What happens to laidireakers 

3. The SAP progran (don't "subtract a policeman") 

0. How you are helped by the proper enforcement of the law 

liU 
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IbB finftl tadc of bringiiig togothor the ingredlente of ctirriculmi out* 
line^ activities > and materials to achieve the unit objectives occupied the 
remaining time in ubich the was active* It was decided that the 

final format of the written units would be a series of thirty daily lesson 
plans at each grade levels with each lesson plan set on the standard 
outline of (a) daily objectivep^ (b) content material, (c) major activities, 
(d) assignment, and (e) qtecial equipment or resource materials* The three 
grads level groups now began the task of translating the accumulated 

weeks of eiqperience into teaching manuals that would be meaningful, usable, 
and practical* Daily objectives were devised, content chosen to meet those 
objectives, and activities selected to best get the content across to the 
students* Assignments and resource materials were listed* An exanple of 
the final product of the curriculum development seminar now read as follows : 

THE WORLD OF GAMES O hfade 8 

FIRST WEEK - Second Day 

* 

I* Objectives 

A* To introduce a groig> game with inconsistent rules that change 
at the whim of the leader 

B* T6 encourage the students to discover the need for standard, 
formal methods of modifying rules 
II* Content 

A* The teacher should be pr^ared to discuss the characteristics 

of good laws, emphasising that they are * 

1* Fair 
2* Consistent 



3. Rramulgated 

U. Capable of modification throned standard^ foraal proeednrea 
B* The teacher should introduce the concept of penaltiee for 
infractions of rules 
in. HMor Activities 

A. Rpelinlnary discussion of the assignment topic 

B. The teacher introduces a new gams called "Chalky" the rules of 
Which are gelled out clearly as follows: 

1. Ih <<Chalk” there are two teams of seven students each^ 
with the remainder of the students acting as spectators 
idio will analyze the game. 

2. The purpose of the gams is to pass a piece of chalk 
from the head of the line to the end of the line and 
back to the head again. 

3. The team that finishes first will be declared the winner. 
U. The 2 ‘ules are repeated^ if necessary. It is eoqphasized 

that these are definite rules> cuid that they are fair to 
an persons concerned. 

C. The student at the head of each line is given a piece of chalk 
and> on the word **Qol’' the chalk is passed. Before the game can 
be completed^ however > the teacher says **Stopl” 

p, Xbe teacher that he forgot to ten the teams that the 

chalk must be passed with the left hand only. 

The gams be giv* againf and is halted almost imDiediately. This 
time the teacher announces that the game is conducted with the 

k6 
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eyes closed. 

F. The teacher continues this routine, changing the rules before the 
game ccufi be coiqpleted, until the students object. At this tine 
the teacher calls a halt to the eaqperinent, and students return 
to their seats* 

G. Guided discussion is based upon the following questions : 

1. What is the matter with this game? Are the rules unfair? 

2. Can a game be successful, if the rules keep c h a n g in g at 
the whim of the leader? 

3. If the rules need changing, how and when should this be 
acconplished? (Are eports rules changed in the middle 
of a game?) 

U. rules be standardised, in writing^ and known to 

all participants? 

5* If laws are considered to be the rules of society, what 
can we say about laws from the experience of the three 
games we have played in these two days? 

IV. Assignment 

The class is divided into four groups (I, IT, III, and IV) and the 

following tasks are assigned: 

Ckoip I - Draw up a list of rules for the game called 
"Ball" (played the previous day) 

Group II - Etaw up a list of penalties for infractions of 
the rules in the game of "Ball." 

Qroip III - Draw up a list of rules for the game called "Chalk. 
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Qcoxp IV - Draw up a list of penalties for infractions of 
the rules of the game of "Chalk.'* 

V. Resource Katerials Suggested for Ihis Lesson 

A. Two pieces of chalJc 

B. Possibly a idiistle to start and stop the game 



During the final weeks of the saninar two consultants were invited to 
work with the paurticipants. Dr. Donald Christian assisted with the prapara* 
tion of individual quizses and tests to bo used in evaluating student pro- 
geeaa, and Mr. Vernon Thomas assisted with the preparation of handout 
materials and overhead projection drawings for the units. On the advice of 
JJt. Christian, a copy of Green's Teacher-Made Tests was ordered for all 
seminar participants. It was decided that evaluation Instruments wouU be 
individually prepared by each teacher, since all teachers had now been work- 
ing with the classes that would be tlie eoqperljnental classes since the begin- 
ning of the school year in S^terober, 1966. Attitude sca lin g, however, 
would be done uniformly for all eiqierimsntal and control groups both before 
and within three weeks after the experimental units were taught. It. John 
Hbnderson, graduate research assistant for the C i nc inn ati Project, instructed 
the seminar participants in the administration of the Fortune ATP-Scale* 

Final polishing of the teaching manuals, assembly of full curriculum 
packets (including handouts, text, si:pplementary reading, tapes, and film 
orders), and a preliminary assessment by Cincinnati social studies s^pervisors 
took place in March, 1967, and i^ril 3 was set as the target date for the 
beginning of the units in the selected experimental schools. 
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It was planned that all teachers in'volved would meet for a full critique 
of the units after the close of the esqperinental progran^ and> with this 



provision^ the curriculum developoient seminar for teachers cane to an end^ 



having fulfilled the terms of the original Cincinnati proposal for the First 
Phase of Stage 2 of the project. 

Maanwhilet the Second Phase of Stage 2 had been established according 



to the following descriptions 



Stage 2: Second Phase. Seminar fir Selec^ rolice-in- 

Service . Offered by the tlbdergradaate dJoUege of sdtacaiion> 
three Eours per week> th**ee undergraduate credits per Quarter. 
This seaiinar will be o^ered to twelve selected jnd assigned 



police officers from the Cincinnati Police Division. The theme 
of this undergraduate program will be "Early Adolescent Atti- 
tudes toward Police s A Program for Police Training. " The major 
objectives of this seminar will be the development of a curric- 
ulum unit for the Cincinnati Police Academy^ and the creation 
of materials 9 teaching aids^ lists and evaluation instruments 
for this unit. The seminar will be conducted by the Project 
Director and consultants from the Chiversity of C in c inn ati's 
Departments of Secondary Education^ Psychology^ and Sociology* 
with assistance from the HAmilton County* Ohio* public and 
parochial schools. Data and information from the C in c inn ati 
continuing attitude study* the definitions and criteria estab- 
lished by the national conference* and the total experience of 
the police officers participating will be applied to the eurrio 
ulum design. All services and facilities of the university 

will be utilised Tbs time devoted to this seminar will 

be approximately ten weeks. 



Ohiversity of Cinclxnati Proposal to QLBA* 1S66 



Hath the co<^ation of the Personnel Director of the Gineinnati Police 



Division* twelve police officers from the Ckeater Cincinnati area were se- 



lected to participate in the Curriculum Development S e min a r . This 



police seminar was listed in the university bulletin as follows: 

EDOCATICEI 1B-215-$U8. Cuiriculum DeveloPB^ Seminar: A titot 
on Early Adolescence for Police !i^ain^ R»ogryis . tleslgning 
and de^lopjjog a unit on ^ nature of the early kblescent* 
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hl8 personality and attitudes. 3 credits. M UKX)-6:30. 
Fortune 9 Corle. ^y in^ritation only for selected police 
officers. 

Those officers selected to participate were the foUowingt 



NAME SBPASIMENT 



1 . 


Sergeant Harold Fassnacht 


Amberley Village 


2. 


Lieutenant Woodrow STelg 


Cincinnati 


3. 


Patrolman Kenny Chitwood 


Cincinnati 


U* 


Captain Joseph Crawford 


Cincinnati 


5 . 


%)ecialist Bobby Hill 


Cincinnati 


6. 


Sergeant Wesley Itrsonhimer 


Cincinnati 


7. 


Policewoman Novella Noble 


Cincinnati 


8. 


Policewoman Patricia Whalen 


Cincinnati 


9. 


Chief Howard R. Maldn 


Delhi mils Township 


10. 


lieutenant Robert Bradford 


Hamilton County 


U. 


lieutenant Belton Flick 


Norwood 


12. 


Chief Fred W. Bogelman 


Reading 



Arra n geme nt s were mads to enroll these officers on a tuition waiver* 
correapondsnce was carried out from the projject office to these officers* 
and the group assanbled for tbs first ssminar session on January 9* 1967. 

A textbook* Adolascent Developiiient* by Elisabeth A. Hurlock (MoOraw- 
Hill* loc.* 1967 ) was ordered for the seminar participants and materials 
packets were prepared. These packets included most of the material from 
the National Conference of August* 1966* as well as film catalogues and 
book lists. 
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The orientation of the officers proved easier than had that of the 
teachers. The directors felt that tw> factors were responsible: Meet 
of the officers were active in decision-making positions; therefore^ they 
did not need to be persudaded to make decisions for police training; 
teachers^ on the other haad« are accnstaned to decision-making being in 
the hands of adninistrators and supervisors. Secondly^ since the police 
image was the sid>ject of the project^ the police officers were more Vitaliy 
involved as the psychological objects under consideration, lb the teachers^ 
the problem had to be stated: "How do early adolescents feel about then 
(police)?*' The officers would state the question as "Bow do early adoles- 
cents feel about me?" Being more p^sonally involved^ they were quicker 
to engage themselves in the search for answers. 

As orientation^ the officers were presented with the guidelines estab- 
lished by the National Conference in the summer of 1^66. Ihey listened to 
tapes of that conference that they deemed pertinent > paying particular 
attention to Ik*. Cary Pace's description of the early adolescent. The 
Cincinnati attitude research was carefully examined and e:q>lainedji and the 
progress of the teacher seminar was detailed. 

It was agreed by all officers participating that there were certain 
values to be gained by including a unit on the early adolescent in the 
police training program. The lengidi of the unit^ it was felt« should be 
from SIX to ten hours» and the attainable objectives of the unit should be 
the following: 

At the conclusion of this unit the police trainee should - 

1. — be able to state the iigwrtance of creating a favorable 
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police iaage in the of the early adolescent^ 

2. — be able to identify certain psyc^logical character- 
istics that make early adolescence a unique life-period, 

3, — be aware of certain {dqrsical changes taking place in 
early adolescence, 

li, — hare corrected certain idstaken ideas (iqrtlis) that 
prevail concerning the early adolescent, 

5. — be acquainted vith the najor characteristics of the 

early adolescent sub-culture, its alien nature, its cacses, 
and its consequences, 

6* — have knowled^ of certain factors that enhance the 

iirage of the police officer in his general and ^^cific 
contacts with early adolescents, 

7. — be able to point out how a favorable image contributes 

to his success as a police officer and to the success of 
the police depart<ment as a whole. 

The partic^ants were detenained that they would brizsg to bear 

on tiiese objectives only those items of information and s kill that th^, as 
practicing professional law enforcement agents, felt vitally necessary to 
the task of prevention, detection, and prehension. CooBon sense dictated 
that poUce recruits could not be made adolescent psychologists or sociolo- 
gists in the tins allowed for the unit; the psychology, physiology, and 
sociology of the adolescent would have to be trimed of all excess fat, so 
that what remained was of vital inportance to the police officer in the 
perfomance of his duty. These decisions being made, the officer^participants 



now set out to learn about the early adolescent thenselves* 

jdfsiXable literature was emdned^ and two books were purchased* 
Hnrlock's Adolescent DeveXopment, previously nentioned ic this ch^pter^ 
becane the luijor text of the sesdnar* Later Berne's Osass People ^ay (drove 
Press) was ordered and read by all newbors of the group so that insight into 
the inter-relationships between people aij^it be better understood. Notion 
pictures pertinent to the unit were vJy/ad and reviewed* Ibese pictures 

the foUowii^ titles: Ag» of Turaoili PhbertSj louth and the Isw ^ 




Ttoo consultants were invitei to aake presentations to the group. These 
were JJr. Bbrth Jones, Ifeiiverslty of dncinnati Department of %>eeial School 
Services, idio is e 3 g>ert in the area of interview, and Hr • Eugene Cash, 
Cincinnati Board of Eduof^tion Psychologist, who acted as consultant on early 



adolescent problems, e.^pecially as they relate to lainority groins. 

The proposed unit was outlined and divided among subgroups of seminar 
participants for research. The four major areas thus became : 

1. Psychology and physical development of the early adolescent 

2. Subculture of the e^ly adolescent 

3. The police imaf^, as it evolves from police- juvenile 

contacts 

U. Itocedures for creating a favorable and successful 
police- juvenile relationship 

Initial outlines submitted by the subgroups included the following: 
PSICHCXXXEr ABD FBZSKAL DEVELOfNEHT 
I. The nature of early adolescence 
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A. How the psychologist sees it 

B. How the physiologist sees It 

C. Vbat it means to the early adolescent himself 

D. Tt*aditional beliefs of adults about adolescence (myths) 

E. How the practicing policeman should see it 
II. How early adolescent attitudes are developed 

A. The parrotted attitudes of childhood 

B. Development of unique personality 

C. Influences (peer^ adult> conmianications media) 

D. Dissonances > when fact and attitude are in conflict 
III. The b?8ic needs of adolescents 

A. IfeU-being 

B. Recognition 

C. Love 

D. Self-esteem 

E. Feeling of success 

SUBCULTURE OF THE EARLY ADOLESCENT 
I. The social triangle 
A* Home 

B. School 

C. Street 

II. influences of the home 

A. Protectiveness of parents 

B. Sibling rivalry 

C. Beginning of limited freedom 






0. Social lag of parents 
E. Home disintegrating factors 



in. Influence cf the school 

A. Transitional nature of junior high school 

B. Increased academic pressures 

C. Discipline problems 

D. jAter-relationships of pvpils 

1. In class 

2. Out of class (extra>curr:^cular activities) 
IV. Influence of the street 

A. The gang (good and bad) 

B. Socio-economic differences (neighborhood variation) 

C. Leadership and followership (what is valued in 
r the street 



POLICE-JUVENILE CONTACTS 



I. 



II. 



General contacts 

A. Games 

B. Patrol 

C. Traffic post 

D. Older investigative conditions 

E. Informative 

F. Transitional services 
S^cific contacts 

A. Informant contacts (juvenile is informant) 

B. Complainant contacts (juvenile is conplainant) 
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G. Witness contacts (Juvenile is witness) 

D. Liquiry contacts (juvenile makes inquiry) 

E. Suspect cox!tacts (juvenile is sui^ect) 

III. Values to be gained in contacts with juveniles 

A. Establishment and enhancement of police image 

B. Lay groundwork for future rapport 

C. Secure cooperation and assistance 

SPECIAL FEOCEDDRES 

I. Friendliness 

II. Professionalism in manner and sqppearance 

III. firployment of knowledge of basic psychology and sociology 
of the early adolescent 

A. Listen to him 

B. Know the signs of fear 

C. Be honest 

D. Treat him as an individual 

The real difficulty, all participants agreed, was limiting the subject 

to a reasonable number of hours of instruction. Much of the material would 

have to be pxesented in straight lecture foxm, with emphasis provided by 

pertinent audio-visual aids. For example, the lecture mlg^t contain 

the following infoxmiation, with reject to police- juvenile contacts: 

Contacts between the police officer and the juveni^ provide 
an opportunity for the police officer to display firsthand all 
the attributes that are desirable in a modem law enforcement 
officer. How he deals with the early adolescent can at times 
have more influence on the “image” of the policeman than how 
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be dealjs with an adult. Tbs adult usually has more under- 
standing of the human frailties of policemen^ while the 
adolescent will be judging the police officer to see how 
he measures ig> to a preconceived image* 

It must be impressed tpon the officer that he> as an 
individual^ helps to create tl?e image of all policemen* 

He is looked ijpon as part of "them,” the group of all 
police officers* For this reason the officer must con- 
duct himself both in his official life and in his private 
life in a manner beyond reproach. This includes dress, 
speech, firmness, integrity, and all personal habits* 

The juvenile is observant and quick to criticize* 

How much the early adolescent sees and how he reacts to what he sees 

could be illustrated in the following manner : 

1* Film could be made of various police activities 
2* These film sequences could be shown to early 
adolescents for reaction 

3* The film sequences and taped reactions could then be 
used to point up the message of the lecture 
Such combinations of lectiue and teaching aid (overhead projections, 
slide projection, motion picture, tape recording) were discussed thoroughly 
as the unit outline took shape* Final audio-visual selections for the experi- 
mental unit became - 

1. Age of Turmoil (McC3raw-Hill Films) 30 minutes 
2* Overhead projection, "Attitudes of 1,000 Early 
Adolescents toward Police" (5 minutes of use) 

3* Tape recording, "toterview with Early Adolescent on 
His Feelings toward Police" (2 minutes) 

U. Various slides of eaucly awiolescents, showing variations 
in physique, appearance, etc. 



^Lieutenant Woodrow Breig, seminar presentation 
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5. Special Cincinnati Police Film, illustrating various 

police activities, with taped reactions to film of 

various early adolescents (approximately 20 minutes) 

Fbr purposes of flexibility in varying situations, it was decided that 

the police training unit should le presented in outline form, with each item 

of the outline represenl^ing a point that all participants felt especially 

» 

i I 

inportant for the police officer to know. It wt s agreed also that the 
experimental unit in the Cincinnati Police Academy would be tau^t by the 
Rraject Director and one of the class participants (Policewoman Patricia 
Whalen). 

The remainder of the seminar time was devoted to writing and rewriting 
the topic outline to be used by the instructors, making the police activities 
film in the field, and taping juvenile reactions to the film. Target date 
for the experimental program in the police academy was set for ilpril lU, 196?. 

It was planned that all officers would meet for a critique of the unit 
after it had been tau^t, and, with this provision, the curriculum develop- 
ment seminar for police officers came \x> an end, having fulfilled the terms 

^ V 

of the original Cincinnati proposal. 

The final versions of both the school curriculum manual and the police 
training manual are included with this report under separate cover, and they 
are considered a part of the report itself. The use of these materials 
experimentally is discussed in the following chapter. 
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CH/IPTEB 17 



EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAMS 



Stage 3 : The Sjpring Experimental I^ograms . In late March, 1967^ 
the w^ta ijleveloped in the teacher se minar wil?- be 

incorporated, cn an experimental basis, in twelve Hamilton County 
public and parochial junior high school classes, four in grade 
seven, four in grade ei^t, and four in grade nine, involving 
approximately 500 piqpils. Twelve matched classes, involving 
another 500 ptipils, will be used as control groins* Both the 
experimental and the control groups will be measured on the 
Attitude-toward-Pblice Scale before the eag>erimental program 
begins, and on an alternate version of the scale at the con- 
clusion of the experimental program. The e]q>erimental units 
will be conducted by the twelve teachers who developed the 

materials and methods in Stage 2 The curriculum units 

developed in the police seminar will be incorporated in the 
Cincinnati Police Academy program in spring of 1967^ on an 
esqperimeutal basis. 

ISilversity of Cincinnati Proposal to OLBA, 1966 



April 3, 1967 , was the target date decided upon for the establishment of 
twelve eaqperimental curriculum units in the selected target schools in 
Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio. ^ 

% 

The Cincinnati Public Schools social studies sipervisors now announced 
that the experimental program in their schools would be limited to two weeks 
duration. Although it was felt that this imposed severe restrictions upon 
the program, the QLrectois felt that there were some coiipensations to be 
gained: no one could guarantee that in a general acceptance cf the units in 
any city they would be taught for the full six weeks for which they were 
designed. It was felt that two weeks would constitute a minimum time that 
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could be allotted, with six weeks as a desirable maximum. Having two-week 
and six-week units in operation e^erimentaliy would enable the Directors 
to evaluate the feasibiUty of both programs. Consequently, the six 
Cincinnati junior hi.^ schools committed to the program adopted two-week 

units at the following grade levels : 

Cutter Junior High School — Grade Seven 
Heinold Junior High School — Grade Seven 
lyon Junior Hi^ School — Grade Bight 
Withrow Junior High School — Grade Eight 
Ach Junior High School — Grade Nine 
Sawyer Junior High School — Grade Nine 
The remaining six schools adopted six-week units at the following grade 

levels : 

Greenhills Junior High School — Ck^ade Seven 
Anderson Junior Hi^ School — Grade Ed^t 
Delhi School Grade Eight 

Three Rivers Jimior High -- Grade Eight 
White Oak Junior School — Gk*ade Eifi^t 
Roger Bacon High School — Grade Nine 

The total number of students involved in the experimental programs 



was as follows 



Grade Seven 
Grade Edght 
Grade Nine 



Total 
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228 

158 

151 

537 
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Because of absences and various other causes this total varied from 
537 to I 187 during the course of the pilot study. In general^ V school 
pcq^ulatlon involved could be termed normal for the purposes of lae study* 
encoqpassing a cross section of the metropolitan area. The control grovps* 
matched within each school as to grade and ability level within that grade* 
nuiobered approximately 250 students. (The difference in niiitors being 
caused by the fact that idiereas some schools offered as many as four experi- 
mental classes* it was not thou^ necessary to provide an equal number of 
control groig>s; the criteria was that a control group be matched* not that 
it be equal in number to the experimental group. ) 

(fader the direction of Mr. John Henderson* Research Assistant* all 
experimental and control groups were scaled by means of the Fortune ATP- 
Scale. This scaling was accomplished during the week of March 2U* 1967* 
and all conpleted scales were returned to the Rese^xh Assistant for scoring 
and tabulating. 

Curriculum kits were prepared and delivered to all experimental schools. 
These kits included the following items : 

(h^ade Seven 

Teacher*s Guide for THE WQRIJ) OF RIHJSS 

Teacher's copy of Teenagers and the Introduction to Law 

Btaforcement 

Handouts as specified in Teacher's Guide (These were provided 

in sufficient quantity for all students) 
handouts 

Cincinnati Police Academy Training Bulletin 
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Master t«^: All atidio recordings on the tape 

IlrectioDS for ordericg films and records 

Directions for scheduling police officers as resource persons 

Grade Ei^t 

Teacher»s Guide for THE WORLD CfF GAMES 

Teacher's copy of Teenagers and the Lawi Introduction to Law 
Etaforcenentj and Catch Me if You Pan 




Directions for scheduling police officers as resource persons 



The ft*oject Office took the re^nsibiliiy for delivering films and 



records When scheduled by the teachers. 

once the students were scaled it was left to the teacher's discretion 
the actual teaching of the unit would begin. In most cases^ the 
starting date was i^il 10, 1967. Following that date, all eaperlmental 
schools established, taught, and completed the e3q>erimental units, utilizing 
the daily lesson plans, handout materials, supplementary reading materials, 
tapes, and movies specified in the Teacher's Oui<te at each level. It was 
agreed that the short-term units (two-week) would include all films, tapes, 
and the school visit by a resource officer. In addition, the short-term 
units utilized the supplementary reading materials and the class project. 
Long-term units (six-wsek) used the entire program as laid out in detail 



in the Teacher|_8^0^^. 

During the montlm of April and May, 1967, all units were tau^ without 
aiv unfoimseen probOew in all eigwrimental schools. Motion pictures and 



tiqpes were delivered on the schedule indicated below: 



DATE 

April 13, 1967 
April Hi, 1967 



SCHOOL 

Anderson Junior High 

Anderson Junior Hi^ 
Three Bivers Junior High 



ITEM 

Oscar Robertson Tape 

U.C. Basketball Qame 
Oscar Robertson Tipe 



April 17, 1967 Three Rivers Junior Hi^ 

White Oak Junior HL^ 
Withrow Junior High 



D,C. Basketball Qame 
Oscar Robertson T&pe 
Oscar Robertson Tape 



April IB, 1967 Heinold Junior High 

White Oak Junior High 



Rpof ile in Hue 
U.C, Baaicet^ll Oame 
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SCHOOL 



ITBM 



April 19, 1967 
April 20, 1967 
April 21, 1967 

April 2U, 1967 
i^ril 25 , 1967 

April 26, 1967 
^ril 27, 1967 

^ril 28, 1967 

May 1, 3967 
May 2, 1967 

May 3, 1967 
May U, 1967 

May 5, 1967 
May 8, 1967 



Roger Bacon Hi^ School 
Withrow Junior High 

Heinold Junior High 
Withrow Junior High 

Ach Junior High 
Anderson Junior Hi^ 
lyon Junior High 

lyon Junior High 
Three Rivers Junior Hi^ 

Ach Junior High 
White Oak Junior High 
Withrow Junior High 

lyon Junior Hi^ 

Withrow Jimior High 

Anderson Junior High 
Roger Bacon High 
Withrow Junior High 

Three Rivers Junior High 

lyon Junior High 
White Oak Junior High 

Anderson Junior High 
lyon Junior High 
lyon Junior High 

Sawyer Junior High 
Three Rivers Junior High 

Anderson Junior Hi^h 
Sawyer Junior 

White Oak Junior High 

Three Rivers Junior High 

Oreenhllls Junior High 
Sawyer Junior High 
White Oak Junior High 



Profile in Blpg 
U.C. Basketball Gate 

Visit hy Resource Officer 
Policeman Day and Hi ght 

Profile in Blue 
Policeman Day and Hiiht 
Oscar Robertson Tape 

U.C. Basketball Game 
Policeman Day and Nigh t 

Visit by Resource Officer 
Policeman Day and Night 
Prof ile in ^ue 

Policeman Day and Night 
Bob Newhart Tape 

Rrofile in Blue 

Visit by Resource Officer 

Visit by Resource Officer 

Profile in Blue 

Police calls Tepe 
R fof ile in Blue 

Bob Newhart Tape 
Policeman Day and Night 
profile in Blue 

Profile in Blue 
Bob Newhart 

Visit by Resource Officer 
Qualifications for Police 
Training 
Bob Newhart Tape 

Visit by Resource Officer 

Bill Cosby Tape 

Visit by Resource Officer 

Visit by Resource Officer 



DATE 


SCHOOL 


ITEM 


Magr 10, 1967 


Cutter Junior High 


Visit by Resource Officer 


May 11, 1967 


Cutter Junior High 


Police Calls Tape 


May 12, 196? 


Cutter Junior High 
&:*eenhills Junior High 


Profile in Blue 
Policeman Day and Hieht 


Hay 1$, 1967 


Anderson Junior HL^ 


Police Calls Tape 


Hay 16, 1967 


Delhi Hills School 
Three Rivers Junior High 


Policeman Day and Ni^t 
Police Calls Tape 


May 17, 1967 


Anderson Junior High 
Hhite Oak Junior HL^ 


Every Hour Every Day 
Police Calls Tape 


Hay 18, 1967 


Three Rivers Junior High 


Every Hour Every Day 


May 19, 1967 


VAiite Oak Junior High 


Every Hour Every Day 


May 23, 1567 


Delhi Hills School 


Profile in Blue 


May 21*, 1967 


Greenliills Junior High 


Visit by Resource Officer 


May 25, 1967 


Greenhills Junior Hi^ 


Police Calls Tape 


May 29, 3967 


Greenhills Junior High 


Profile in Blue 



Two weeks after the completion of all units > student experimental sub- 
jects flwd control subjects were post-scaled by means of the Fortune ATP- 
Scsle. An alternate version of the scale was not used for this post-scaling 
on the advice of Dr. Lester Guest, who felt such a change unnecessary. 

A final seminar session was held on June 7> 196?> attended by all 
experimental phase teachers. During this seminar certain slight modifica- 
tions wore suggested, experiences were shared, and general satisfaction with 
the curriculum units was expressed. The following excerpts indicate the 
general feelings eiqcressed during this final critique • 

(Ob role playing situations) They really enjoy this business 
of gettii^ in and acting out idiat they normally do.. 
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(0^ the Robertson tape) They were very enthusiastic when I 
told theiii it was Oscar Robertson. But the tape dragged out 
too long. It could have been cut to five minutes. 

(On visits by police officers) Ihe most influential part of 
the unit*... The biggest single thing.... The students wanted 
the officer to cone back. . . .One of the most effective things 
we did....Th^y were most appreciative. 

(On listening to police calls) Someone should inteipret them 
—what the various signals mean.. ..Ws don't realize how hard 
the calls are to understand until we see the students' reactions. 

(Ob field trips) We had a chance to visit a nearby police 
station. Ibungsters at this age are quite impressed by the 
equipment and facilities. I thinks th^ got a lot out of 
the visit. 

(Ob text materials) I didn't feel any pressing need for more 
at the seventh grade level. There were enough activities to 
keep us busy. . . .They liked the novel very much. ... I think all 
of the reactions to the novel were favorable. . . . Teenagers and 
the Law was a real highlight to the ninth grade program. 

(Ob projects) We got a figure — a manikin— from the Fraternal 
Order of Police and dressed it in a police uniform and put it 
in the classroom.... They devised a project for the public 
address system. . . .We prepared a full-scale di^lay for the 
tluree display boards in our front hall.... One groups I had, 
decided they wanted to make safety posters > featuring 
policemen. . . . 

(Ob other activities) They liked the games > and they arrived 
at the concepts very quickly. . . grotq> wanted to keep 
inventing new games.... It was a different kind of unit; I 
asked them if they would like more units like this in school 
— six of them said no^ but one hundred nineteen of them said 
they would ! 

The teachers of the short-term units 9 in general, felt that the time 
was insufficient to accomplish all that they wished to acconplish, while 
the long-term teachers were quite satisfied with six weeks. Host teachers 
felt that the units had been instrumental in bringing about new understand- 
ings on the part of the students. Enthii^iasm for a continuation of the 
units was general, and it was indicated that several of the school districts 
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were already plamiing to extend the ude of the nateriale^ if they would be 
mnAsi availsbls to tbs schools? 

At ^roxijnately the sane time the school units were being put into 
operation^ the police training unit was introduced into the curriculum of 
the Cincinnati Police Acadany. 

Film sequences for this unit had now been made in Districts Three and 
IWo of the City of Cincinnati* These illustrated the following sequences: 

1. Directing traffic at a school crosswalk 

2. Approaching patrol car^ containing stem, u n smil i ng officer 

3. i^roaching patrol car, containing friendly officer 

U. Officer entering and leaving patrol car, carrying nightstick 

5* Officer and citizen: officer's coat unbuttoned and hat 
tilted 

6. Officer and citizen: officer's coat buttoned and hat 
squared 

7* Officer walking patrol • 

a. Trying doors 

b. Talking to children 

c. Tagging parked car 

8. Officer at home with own children 
9* Officer making forcible arrest 
10. Officer directing traffic on downtown street 
These sequences ifere shown to junior high school students in the 
Cincinnati Public Schools* Remarks of these students were recorded as they 
discussed individual sequences. 

The following curriculum kit was now assembled for the police training 

imit: 
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1. Instructor's copy of Adolescent Developinent and 
Games People Play 

2 • 07erhead projector transparencies : Graphs of 1>000 
early adolescent attitudes toward police 

3. Handouts of the Fortune ATP-Scale for all recruits 

U. Handouts of "Do's" and "Don't's" in handling early 
adolescents 

5* T£pe: Interview with early adolescent 

6. Film: Age of Turmoil 

7. Film; Cincinnati Police Activities 

8. Taped student reactions to Cincinnati film 

9. Instructor's Guide 

During the week of April 10, 1967, approximately 58 police recruits 
received the instruction outlined in the Bistructor's Guide . Instructors 
for esperimental unit were Dr. Robert Fortune and Policewoman Patricia 
Hhalen. A four-hour unit was taught at this time (to be repeated in July 
October). Overhead projection, film, film slide, and tape were used as 
aids the instxiiction. The Project Director tau^t for two hours on 

the topics of "Early Adolescent Attitudes" and "The Early Adolescent Sub- 
culture." liLss Hhalen presented the topics, "The Psychology and Physiology 
of the Early Adolescent" and "Sjpecial Police Procedures with the Early 
Adolescent." A test was prepared by the instructors and was administered 
as part of the standard evaluation of the police recruits. 

There was no scientific method of measuring whether or not the unit 
brought about any immediate change in attitude of the police recruits, with 
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reject to early adolescents 9 because no such measuring instrument now 
exists* Hie assessment of the Academy supervisors was that the unit was 
successful^ if the re^nses of the recruits on their examin ation is an 
indication of success. 

In fulfilling the terms of the ttiiversity of Cincinnati proposal, those 
involved in the Cincinnati Project were able to show that the curriculum 
units designed and developed within the guidelines set down by the National 
Conference were practical, meaningful, and extremely teachable* It was 
demonstrated that the school units did have an immediate positive effect 
iqx>n the attitude scale scores of the subjects vrtio received instruction, 
while the control subjects either did not have significant alteration in 
scores or had significant negative change* 

In terms of what was done in the experimental classes, both curriculum 
guides speak for themselves in detail* The school unit, entitled Law and 
IiBw Fnfprc^ent provides a day^by^day, step-by-step blueprint that can be 
followed by any junior hi^ school social studies teacher who will take the 
time to orient himself to the Content required for each day's lesson* The 
police unit, entitled "The Nature of the Early Adolescent" is a workable 
outline for a training Instructor, equipped with the curriculum kit described 
in this chapter, to follow. Both guides, as designed and modified, are for 
practical use, requiring a minimum of special materials* Both can be con- 
sidered successful examples of curriculum design and development* 
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CHAPTER 7 
STATISTICAL D&TA 



Stage 6 : The Continuing Attitude Study * • • • It is proposed 
that this study be con^ued isgr a research team composed 
of a full-time graduate student in the College of Education, 
working under the project directors* •••It would be the 
responsibility of this team to provide the seminars and 
siqpervisors of the eiqperiiaental program with a continuing 
stream of information and data for interpretation and 
action* ' 4 .tiis team would administer the pre-tests and 
post-tests used in evaluating the experimental programs. ••• 

The resourses of the Ikiiversity of Cincinnati Conputer 
Center and the Hamilton County Data Processing C^ter 
would be utilized by the team during the course of the 
project. 

(hiversity of Cincinnati Pirqposal to OLEA, 1966 
The Fortune Attitude-toward-Police Scale is conposed of twenty simple 



statemente of opinion^ It was developed in 1965 by standard Thurstone- 
Chave methods, using one hundred five original statements and one hundred 
judges, and its norms w€>re derived fkx>m 1000 junior high school students. 
The reliability coefficient of this scale is *90, making it satisfactory 
for use with groups such as those involved in the Cincinnati Project. 

Students respond to the Fortune ATP-Scale by circling one of five 



letters, indicating intensity of feeling concerning a particular item. 

These items are then scored according to the favorability of response. 

That is, agreement of a subject with a favorable item is scored high, as 
is disagreement with an unfavorable item. Thus a subject who circles SA 
(strongly Agree) in response to a favorable item receives a score of h 
points. An A (Agree) on this item is given 3 points. If U (!kicertain) 
is circled the subject receives 2 points. D (Disagree) earns 1 point on 
this item, and SD (Stronfipy Disagree) brings 0 points. Scoring la reversed 



when the item itself is unfavorable, l.e. A subject who circles SD on such 
an item receives a score of U points. 
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Tin's scoring system, therefore, allows for a possible scoring of 80 
points for thcj person who responds most favorably toward the psychological 
object (the law enforcement officer) on all twenty items* The subject who 
responds roost negatively on aU twenty items receives a score of 0. Vari- 
ous combinations of SA, A, U, D, and 9D produce scores somewhere between 
0 and 80, and these scores reflect varying attitudes toward Jnw enforcement 

officers • 

The pre-scaling and post-scaling of the subjects engaged in the 
Cincinnati Police- Juvenile Attitude Project were conducted ly Mr. John 
Henderson, the Project Research Assistant. As has been indicated in the 
preceeding chapter, between the pre-scaling and the post-scaling, the control 
subjects received no such instruction. It was hypothesized that the 
instriction would have a significant effect ipon the attitude scale scores 
of the experimental groip and that this significance would be accented by 

the results obtained by the control group. 

In addition to the measurement of attitude change, other use was made 
of the scale scores secured during this project. All pre-scale results 
were combined with the results of the 1965 study to obtain a base of 
approximately 2000 subjects from which certain norms may be secured. 

To acconplish the statistical analysis desired individual item re- 
sponses and total scores of each student on the Pbrtune-ATP Scale were 
placed in data processing cards. Matched cards were used to record pre- 
and post-scaling responses, a master information card on each student was 
punched, and three programs were prepared for computerization of all data. 

The first program consisted of Barlett's Test for Homogeneity of 
Variance, and F-test, and t-tests to isolate significant differences in 
subgroup means. This program was applied to the combined results of the 
1965 groip and the scaled project group. This combination provides 
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a novnativie grotip of 1996 aarljr adoXtaoiata froni both city and aubnrban 
araaat 4 swnation of partinent infoTiaation appears in Table !• Bore 
the etudente are divided by race and sexj the nunbar in each subgroup is 
provided> and subgroup means are lifted. The t-test results for differ- 
ences betueen means and the level of significance are shoun as the various 
subgroups are coopared horiaontaUy. The level of significance is an 
indication of the probability of a difference betuoen pairs of means oc- 
curring by chance alone. At the level.^ therefore^ the given difference 
in means would occur in only S out of lOG cases by chance alone. At the 
IjL level the given difference would occur in only 1 of ICO ca.nes. Social 
Scientists are generally agreed that the 5% level of significance rqpresehs 
a *'true^' difference > as oppos<?d to differences that occur by sanpling only. 
Even more confidence may be placed in the results that produce significance 
at the level. 

Table I presents data which indicate that among early adolescents 
white girls have the most favorable attitudes toward police. VIhite boys^ 
Negro girls^ and Negro boys follow in that order. The differences in 
means are large enou(^ that we can assume that they did not h^pen by 
chance alone in more than 1 out of 100 cases. 

Table II presents comparable data for the 196? study alone, showing 
subgroup race-and-sex means being coapared for those students who partici- 
pated in the Cincinnati Police- Juvenile Attitude Project. Bo changes in 
the relative positions of the subgroups were observable, although the 
me^ans tend to be slightly higher than in the total nomative group. This 
sliest Increase is possibly due to the inclusion of a large number of 
suburban students in the 1967 project. 

Table III presents data concerning the experimental and control groups. 
This infonuvtion is used in determining the effectiveness of the project 
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TABLE I 



Ifean scores^ race and sex^ made by 1>998 early adoleecents on both the 
1965 and the 1967 pre-test administrations of the ATP-Scale. 



Qrovtp N Mean Qroup N Mean 



Negro Boys 
Negro Boys 
Negro Boys 


303 

303 

303 


1)8.67 

U8.67 

1)8.67 


Negro Girls 
White Boys 
White Girls 


305 

796 

59U 


51).05 

56.23 

59.68 


5.31t*Ht 

8.72<Ht 

12.68«* 


Negro Qirls 
Negro Girls 


305 

305 


• • • 


White Boys 
White Girls 


796 

591) 


56.23 

59.68 


2.6m* 

6.80*1* 


Nhite Boys 


796 


56.23 


White Girls 


59t) 


59.68 


5,Ht*j* 



* Significant at the 5^ level 
*¥r Significant at the level 



TAH£ II 



Mean iKX>res> by race and sex^ on the 196? pre-test administration of the 
ATP-^ale. 



Group 


N 


Mean 


Group 


N 


Mean 


T 


Nbgro Boys 


122 


51.11 


Negro Girls 


125 


55.09 


2.77** 


Negro Boys 


122 


51.U 


White Boys 


1)67 


57.70 


5.U0** 


Negro Boys 


122 


51.11 


White Girls 


321 


60.02 


7.27** 


Negro Girls 


125 


55.09 


White Boys 


1)67 


57.70 


2.22* 


Negro Girls 


125 


55.09 


White (M.rls 


321 


60.02 


U.2lj** 


White Boys 


1)67 


57.70 


White Girls 


321 


60.02 


2.75** 



* Significant at the level 
Significant at the \% level 
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TABLE III 



Hdan scores, by race and sex, of experiiaental and control groups on the ATP- 
Scale in pre- and post-test administrations. 



Group 


N 




Fo^Test 


Gain 


T 


Negro Boys, Experimental 


Sh 


53.31 


53.96 


+ .66 


.26 


Negro Girls, Ebqperimental 


55 


53.89 


55.UO 


♦ 1.53 


.89 


White Boys, Eqierimental 


233 


57.55 


60.3U 


♦ 2.79 


2 . 66 ** 


White Girls, Experimental 


liiU 


58.19 


63.tt6 


♦ 5.27 


3.16** 


Negro Boys, Control 


hi 


te.96 


U7.57 


- 2.39 


.95 


Negro Girls, Control 


5U 


56.56 


5b.liU 


- 2.12 


•8U 


White Boys, Control 


186 


58.58 


58.89 - 


♦ .31 


.2U 


White Girls, Control 


lli6 


61.38 


59.99 


- 1.39 


1.06 



* Significant at the $% level 
** Significant at the 1% level 



TABLE 17 



Mean scores, by grade level, of enqperimental and control groiqf>s on the ATP- 
Scale in pre- and post-test adninistrations. 



CBCOVSp 


N 


Pre-test 

Mean 


Post-test 

Mean 


Gain 


T 


Grade 7 ^ Ei^eriinental 


203 


58.38 


59.30 


♦ .92 


.72 ' 


Grade 8 - Experimental 


Ui3 


53.76 


60.20 


6.1iU 


h.90** 


Grade 9 - Experimental 


139 


57.li8 


60.68 


♦ 3.20 


2.63** 


Grade 7 - Control 


201 


60.30 


60.23 


- .07 


.06 


Grade 8 - Control 


1U7 


57.18 


5U.56 


- 2.62 


1.78* 


Grade 9 - Control 


85 


55.68 


56.02 


+ .3U 


.17 



* Significant at the S% level 
Significant at the 1^ level 
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curriculum units in changing attitudes of early adolescents. Students in 
the esqperimental group were taught the curriculum units 5 those in control 

Si.. 

groins were not. Since the curruculum units were the primary factor that 
was nc^t the same for both groups^ it is assumed that differences in the 
amount and kind of attitude change can be attributed to the units. 

Although the first program revealed no significant differences in 
pre.. and post-test means of Negro students^ it did reveal that the means 
of eiqperijiiental groiqos were rising as the means of control grovps were 
falling. Since no teat is provided in this first program to see if the 
differences between the means of control and e^qperimental groiq)s are 
significant^ farther analysis was made by means of the program illustrated 
by Table VI later in this chs{>ter. 

Significant iiqorovement in the attitude scale scores of idiite students 
can be read from Table III. These changes proved to be significant at the 
1^ level of confidence for both boys and girls^ idien these students are in 
the e^qperimental group. No significant changes occur in the control gronps. 

Table IV and V show the effectiveness of the various curriculum units 
at different grade levels in the junior high school. As has previously 
been pointed out in this report^ some esqperimental groig>s were tau^t a 
condensed two week curriculum unit white others received a full six weeks 
of instruction. In Table IV both two week and six week units are combined 
to produce the results shown> so that comparison is made of pre- and post- 
scale results for all students at a particular grede level. VIhen this is 
done no significant difference can be noted in Grade 7. The experimental 
group in Grade 9 shows a significant gain in a favorable direction^ idiile 
the control group does not change. In Gbrade 8 the esqMrimental group makes 
a significant favorable gain at the sane tine the control group shows a 
significant unfavorable change. The spread between the Grade 8 experimental 
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TABLE V 



Mean scores^ liy grade levels and by length of instructional unit> on the 
ATP-Scale in pre- and post-test administrations. 



Eq)eriinental 

Ck*oqp 


N 


Pre-test 

Mean 


Post-test 

Mean 


Gain 


T 


Qrade 7 (2 weeks) 


70 


53.t»6 


1*9.63 




3.83 


1.83* 


Qrade 7 (6 weeks) 


133 


60.98 


61*.31 


4 


3.33 


2.U2** 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


hh 


56.02 


61.61* 


♦ 


5.62 


2.U0** 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


99 


52.76 


59.56 


+ 


6.80 


U.30I** 


Qrade 9 (2 weeks) 


35 


53 . U 


56.86 


4 


3.75 


1.60 


Qrade 9 (6 weeks) 


lOU 


58.95 


61.97 


4 


3.02 


2.20* 



* Significant at the 5% level 
** Significant at the 1% level 



TABLE VI 

Percentage of pupils whose scores changed from pre- to post-test administra- 
tions of the ATP-Scale and the direction of such changes^ by race and sex. 



Group 


N 


Higher 
ATP Score 


Sane 

ATP Score 


Lower 
ATP Score 




Experimental 


liegro Boys 


5U 


58 


2 


UO 




Negro Girls 


55 


55 


U 


la 




White Boys 


22h 


62 


7 


31 


* 


vbite Girls 


11*3 


75 


6 


19 


«* 


Control 


Negro Boys 


U7 


36 


8 


5U 




Negro Girls 


5U 


1*3 


9 


U 8 




White Boys 


186 


I 18 


7 


1*5 




White Girls 


U 8 


liU 


2 


5U 




* Significant at the level 

** Significant at the 1^ level 
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snd control grotjps (diffcronco betifoen g&ln and loss) is an inprcssiv© 
statistic and indicates the greatest sticcess occurring at Grade 8. 

Table V presents data that are useful in analyzing the effectiveness 
of two week versus six week curriculum units at the various grade levels* 

The means of the control groups are not included, since they are the same 
as those presented in Table 17. 

The means of the pre- and post-scaling scores at the seventh grade 
level (Table V) show an interesting contrast. The six week unit results in 
a significant iaprovement in attitude, while the two week unit brings about 
a significant worsening of attitude. It is the conclusion of those engaged 
in the project that the seventh grade two week unit does no more than raise 
serious questions in the of students, questions that are not resolved 

before the unit comes to its very quick enda That this does not occur in 
the six week unit is evidenced by the fact that significant favorable change 
does occur if the unit is allowed to run its entire course. 

Table V shows that the ninth grade units both produce favorable changes, 
althou^ only the six week unit produces a significantly favorable change. 

In Grade 8 both the six week and the two week units bring about signifi- 
cantly favorable changes in attitude. Teachers of these units have indicated 
that the junior novel. Catch Ke if Ibu Can, was used in both units, and 
that it proved so popular with the students that it may have had enou^ 
impact to offset the limited instruction of a two week unit. In addition, 
the games that were a vital part of both the six week and two week eighth 
grade units were probably a real contributing factor to the results. 

It is clear in both Tables 17 and V that the instructional units 
have brought about changes in the students exposed to them, and it may be 
concluded that the teaching of a six week unit at any of the three grade 
levels will bring about significant differences in pre- and post-test 
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scale scores, indicating that the units are sutcessful in producing thfr- 

results for uhich they were designed. 

In conparing means, however, there is a possibility that a change in 

mean scores may occur because of a few extreme changes within the gro\q>, 
rather than because of a general raising or lowering of the scores of many 
individuals across the fuU range of the sanple. Table VI presents data 
which indicate that the shift in means was the result of a general iirprove- 
ment throughout the eaqperimental groins rather than extreme changes in a 
few scores. 

The material for Tables VI and VII was prepared hy corapai'ing the pre- 
and post-scale. Chi-square was then used to test the significance of any 
differences tliat might be evid*Jiit between the experimental and control 

groups. 

Although, as has been pointed out. Table III did not indicate a sig- 
nificant change in the means of Negro students in the e^erimental group, 
it can be seen in Table VI that a significantly large percentage of Negro 
students did inprove their attitude scale scores. This indicates that the 
curriculum units were effective in bringing about a general, if modest, 
inprovement in the attitudes of Negro students toward police. This per- 
centage of improvement proves to be at the level of confidence for 

Negro girls and the IjS level for Negro boys. 

In the experimental groips the majority of white students scored 
higher on the post-scale, indicating a general shifting of attitude in a 
more favorable direction. The percentage of change W%) of white girls 
in the ejqperimental groip is particularly interesting in light of the shift 
in the opposite direction of the white girls in the control groip. 

Table VI makes clear that the experimental students were making sig- 
nificant general changes in a favorable direction, while the control groups 
were not changing significantly. 
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TABLE VII 



Percentage of pupils whose scores changed froc pre- to post-test administra- 
tions of the ATP-Scale and the dijrection of such change^ by grade level and 
by length of instructional unit. 







Higher 


Same 


Lower 


X2 


Qrotqp 


N 


ATP Score 


ATP Score 


ATP Score 


Bbqperimsntal 












Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


71 


3h 


h 


62 




Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


13U 


65 


7 


28 




Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


hh 


70 


1 


29 




Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


99 


81 


8 


11 




(brade 9 (2 weeks) 


35 


7h 


0 


26 




Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


lOU 


58 


7 


35 




Control 












Grade 7 


198 


h9 


7 


hh 




Grade 8 


li*9 


ho 


h 


56 




Grade 9 


85 


hh 


11 


h$ 




« Significant at the level 

Significant at the ijS level 
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Table VII presents similar data by grade level and length of instruc- 
tion. !nie drop in mean attitude scale scoFiS for the seventh grade students 
who received only two weeks of instruction is again evident here (of Table V). 
This change seems to have occurred in general throughout the groiq 9 > with 
62% of the students making lower scores after the short term instruction. 

The reverse is true> as can be seen in Table VII> for all other subgroii|>s 
in the esqperimental program^ with the largest percentage of change occurring 
in the Gkade 8 six week units> where 61^ of the students improved their 
scores after instruction. 

Again> it can be seen in Table VII that the six week units produce the 
results for which they were designed^ while condensing the units to two 
weeks is effective at both the eighth and ninth grade levels. 

A third statistical program run on the data available from the Fortune 
ATP-Scale consisted of an it^ by item analysis of the percentage of students 
re^onding at each level of intensity. this program the various sub- 
groups were compared for their responses of SA^ A, D and SD. The 
Tables labeled VIII> Items 1 through 20, show the results of this tabulation. 

Li order to interpret the favorability of a response it is necessary 
to know the direction of favorability indicated by SA (Strongly Agree) and 
SD (strongly Disagree). This information is presented at the top of each 
table. 

The tables are arranged to show comparisons hy race and sex> as well 
as by two-week and six-week units at each grade level. Shifts in responses 
to any item may be analyzed by studying the percentages listed for pre- 
and post-scaling. It is generally not esqpacted that students will change 
their re^onses fjrom intense unfavorability to intense favorability^ a 
change from unfavorability to uncertainty would sqppear to be a more 

reasonable esqpectation of shifty as would a change from uncertainty to 
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some favorability. The various items analyzed in Table nil provide 
evidence that the desired, but gradual shifts do take place in practically 
every subgroup, giving reason to predict tKat the continuation of the units 
from Grade 7 through Grade 9 will increase both the student's knowledge of 
lav and law enforcement and his respect for and appreciation of the police 
officer. 

In this program, as in the other two, it is clear that the use of the 
curriculum units does bring about changes in response that are too consistent 
to be due to chance alone. 
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table: VIII 






Pre-test and post-test responses > by percentage of 63 q>erimental groups to the 
ATP-Scale. 



Statement No. 1: POLICE KEEP THE CITT GOOD. 

SA is favorable 





SD 


D 




u 




A 




SA 




Group 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Rce 


Post 


N 


Negro Boys 


6 


U 


8 


12 


23 


12 


\s 


53 


15 


19 


57 


Negro Girls 


11 


0 


20 


13 


27 


28 


31 


1)6 


11 


13 


51) 


White Boys 


2 


0 


9 


6 


15 


8 


61 


58 


13 


28 


21)8 


White Girls 


2 


1 


12 


7 


2U 


15 


52 


5U 


10 


23 


11)7 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


5 


3 


13 


15 


29 


28 


35 


38 


17 


17 


72 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


3 


1 


8 


h 


18 


8 


60 


60 


10 


27 


135 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


2 


2 


8 


7 


25 


11 


56 


55 


8 


25 


i)U 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


U 


0 


19 


12 


25 


15 


1)3 


59 


9 


11) 


99 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


lU 


0 


U 


6 


18 


18 


16 


56 


11 


21 


31) 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


1 


0 


6 


5 


10 


5 


65 


53 


18 


37 


103 



Statement No. 2: POLICE ACCUSE YOU OF THINGS YOU DIDN<T DO. 



SD is favorable 



SD 0 U A SA 



QgpOUp 


l^e 


Post 


ft*e 


Post 


ft*e 


Post 


^e 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Negro Boys 


15 


n 


12 


26 


35 


23 


20 


30 


17 


U 


Negro Girls 


25 


7 


19 


31 


30 


30 


11) 


21) 


13 


7 


White Boys 


16 


22 


36 


33 


21 


21) 


19 


U\ 


7 


8 


White Girls 


18 


26 


3U 


39 


29 


21) 


15 


9 


U 


3 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


18 


7 


20 


26 


32 


28 


18 


21) 


12 


15 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


16 


35 


36 


31 


28 


23 


16 


7 


3 


U 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


27 


9 


23 


39 


23 


27 


17 


20 


10 


5 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


15 


17 


31 


30 


25 


32 


18 


16 


10 


1) 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


23 


15 


11 


29 


3U 


21 


18 


26 


11) 


9 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


17 


22 


1)0 


1)5 


18 


17 


18 


n 


7 


6 






ERIC 
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State^neixt Ho. 3: THE POLICE AilE STUPID. 



SD Is favorable 



Gkroup 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Rre 


Post 


SA 

Pre 


Post 


Negro Boys 


37 


39 


31 


Uo 


15 


Hi 


9 


2 


8 


5 


Negro Girls 


39 


31 


UU 


hk 


16 


17 


0 


h 


2 


h 


Nhlte Boys 


U6 


52 


38 


31 


9 


10 


h 


3 


1 


h 


Vlhlte Girls 


53 


55 


31 


3U 


9 


7 


h 


2 


3 


1 


Cb*ade 7 (2 weeks) 


U5 


28 


38 


36 


9 


25 


5 


3 


U 


8 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


58 


56 


28 


33 


9 


h 


3 


1 


2 


U 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


38 


61 


38 


32 


21 


5 


h 


2 


0 


0 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


37 


U5 


37 


37 


12 


13 


10 


3 


h 


1 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


3U 


26 


Ul 


53 


16 


15 


0 


0 


9 


6 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


53 


63 


38 


28 


7 


5 


1 




0 


2 



Statement U: POLICE PROTECT US FROM HARM. 



SA is favorable 



Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

ftre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre Post 


Negro Boys 


3 


7 


8 


5 


15 


11 


UO 


53 


3U 


25 


Negro Girls 


0 


2 


9 


7 


20 


6 


U2 


63 


28 


22 


White Boys 


1 


1 


9 


h 


13 


8 


53 


50 


2k 


37 


White CRrls 


2 


1 


6 


3 


lU 


7 


ii6 


50 


32 


39 


Grade 7 (k weeks) 


1 


1 


U 


8 


17 


13 


38 


58 


UO 


19 


Cbrade 7 (6 weeks) 


1 


2 


8 


U 


12 


3 


U5 


U7 


35 


kh 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


2 


2 


8 


0 


17 


0 


U6 


59 


27 


39 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


U 


1 


13 


6 


17 


15 


51 


U7 


15 


30 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


2 


6 


7 


6 


18 


6 


50 


56 


23 


26 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


1 


1 


8 


3 


9 


8 


55 


50 


26 


39 



\ 

[ 



F 
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statement No. 5: THE POLICE REALLY TRY TO HELP YOU WHEN YOU'RE 

IN TROUBLE. 



SA is favorable 



Qrovp 


SD 

Fre Pest 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

ft*e 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre Post 


Negro Boys 


9 


2 


6 


5 


17 


7 


3U 


53 


3U 


33 


Negro Qlrls 


0 


0 


3 


2 


11 


6 


36 


56 


50 


37 


White Boys 


2 


2 


5 


0 


12 


12 


U2 


U2 


UO 


U2 


White QLrls 


2 


1 


6 


1 


lii 


8 


UO 


39 


37 


5o 


Qrade 7 (2 weeks) 


5 


7 


1 


U 


12 


n 


35 


U9 


U6 


29 


Qtade 7 (6 weeks) 


3 


1 


2 


1 


9 


6 


32 


33 


5U 


59 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


2 


2 


8 


0 


17 


7 


UO 


U3 


33 


U8 


Qrade 8 (6 weeks) 


1 


0 


8 


2 


18 


18 


U8 


UO 


25 


39 


Qrade 9 (2 weeks) 


7 


0 


7 


0 


U 


6 


U3 


59 


32 

A M 


35 


Qrade 9 (6 weeks) 


2 


0 


7 


3 


lU 


7 


39 


5l 


38 


39 



Statement No. 


6: 


THE POLICE ARE MEAN. 








^ is favorable 


Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Fre 


Post 


SA 

Pre Post 


a 

1 

a 


lU 


18 


3U 


26 


35 


UO 


12 


11 


5 


5 


Negro QLrls 


16 


9 


38 


U6 


33 


U1 


13 


U 


2 


0 


White Boys 


25 


26 


U3 


U6 


20 


19 


7 


7 


5 


2 


White Girls 


3U 


35 


UO 


U6 


16 


17 


6 


1 


U 


1 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


13 


13 


32 


28 


3U 


U2 


13 


11 


7 


7 


Cbrade 7 (6 weeks) 


U2 


35 


32 


U2 


18 


15 


3 


6 


5 


2 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


19 


23 


U8 


55 


17 


18 


15 


5 


2 


0 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


20 


28 


U5 


U3 


21 


25 


8 


3 


5 


0 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


18 


15 


30 


UU 


U1 


38 


11 


3 


0 


0 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


21 


27 


50 


50 


17 


20 


7 


3 


U 


0 
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Stateanent Mo. 7: THE POLICE OFFER lOU MONEY TO TELL ON OTHER KIDS. 



SD is favorable 







SD 


D 




U 




A 




SA 




Groi9 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


ftre 


Post 


ft*e 


Post 


Pre i 


Post 


Negro Boys 


Uo 


U2 


31 


30 


20 


16 


6 


9 


3 


U 


Negro Girls 


50 


39 


27 


30 


19 


30 


2 


2 


3 


0 


White Boys 


67 


58 


20 


25 


9 


U 


2 


2 


1 


3 


White Girls 


65 


61 


19 


27 


lii 


11 


1 


0 


1 


1 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


50 


38 


26 


25 


17 


25 


5 


6 


2 


7 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


7U 


63 


13 


2U 


11 


9 


0 


1 


2 


3 


Grade 8 (2 we^s) 


65 


li8 


21 


39 


13 


lU 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


55 


56 


25 


26 


15 


17 


3 


0 


1 


1 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


3U 


38 


32 


32 


23 


2h 


5 


6 


7 


0 


Orade 9 (6 weeks) 


69 


65 


22 


2U 


7 


7 


1 


3 


0 


1 



Ho. 8: POILICB OSE ClflBS OH VBOm FOR NO RE&S(Hi AT ALL. 

SD is favorable 



Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre Post 


Negro Boys 


UO 


37 


20 


25 


20 


21 


15 


9 


5 

1 


9 


Negro Girls 


38 


35 


33 


35 


17 


26 


6 


2 


U 


2 


White Boys 


63 


55 


26 


33 


7 


9 


3 


1 


1 


2 


White Girls 


66 


62 


21 


27 


9 


8 


2 


2 


2 


1 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


U8 


35 


29 


31 


15 


25 


5 


U 


h 


6 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


69 


65 


21 


26 


5 


5 


2 


2 


3 


1 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


50 


61 


31 


30 


8 


7 


8 


2 


2 


0 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


55 


U9 


23 


33 


15 


lU 


6 


1 


1 


2 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


39 


26 


IB 


35 


23 


29 


11 


6 


9 


3 


Ckade 9 (6 weeks) 


6U 


56 


28 


36 


6 


5 


2 


2 


0 


1 
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o 

ERIC 



<*•»!- 












Statement No. 9 : THE POLICE KEEP LAW AND ORDER. 



SA is favorable 




Negro Boys ^ 

Negro Girls 3 

White Boys 2 

White Girls k 

Grade 7 (2 weeks) 5 

Ohrade 7 (6 weeks) 3 

Grade 8 (2 weeks) U 

Grade 8 (6 weeks) h 

Grade 9 (2 weeks) 5 

Grade 9 (6 weeks) 1 



u 


U 


9 


22 


11 


0 


lU 


7 


28 


19 


2 


9 


3 


10 


10 


1 


10 


5 


22 


8 


8 


12 


U 


22 


22 


1 


9 


U 


17 


8 


0 


10 


9 


19 


9 


0 


lU 


6 


22 


8 


3 


11 


3 


27 


3 


1 


6 


1 


6 


10 



3U 


56 


29 


21 


3U 


50 


20 


2U 


50 


U9 


29 


35 


U3 


50 


21 


35 


29 


38 


32 


21 


U3 


U8 


27 


39 


liU 


53 


23 


28 


U8 


58 


13 


28 


39 


68 


18 


2U 


50 


li9 


38 


liO 



Statement No. 10: WITHOUT POLICEMEN THERE 



Groiqp 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Negro Boys 


6 


h 


5 


2 


3 


Negro Girls 


2 


0 


3 


6 


13 


White Boys 


2 


2 


6 


3 


8 


White Girls 


U 


1 


7 


2 


l5 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


1 


3 


2 


3 


13 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


2 


2 


U 


3 


9 


Gbrade 8 (2 weeks) 


8 


0 


8 


2 


10 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


k 


2 


11 


3 


13 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


5 


0 


0 


3 


5 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


3 


1 


7 


1 


8 



WOULD BE CRIME ETERH^HERE. 

SA is favorable 



A SA 

Post Pre Post Pre Post 



2 


26 


26 


60 


67 


9 


28 


35 


55 


50 


7 


23 


25 


61 


63 


7 


28 


37 


U7 


52 


8 


22 


36 


61 


50 


5 


26 


31 


59 


59 


2 


19 


20 


5U 


66 


8 


23 


30 


50 


57 


12 


30 


2U 


61 


62 


9 


26 


25 


56 


6U 
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statement llo. 11: YOU CAl^ RELY ON THE POLICE Hi Tli^ OP DISTRESS. 



Sk is favorable 





SD 


D 




U 




A 




SA 


QrOMp 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


ft*e 


Post 


Negro Boys 


8 


7 


20 


12 


29 


26 


37 


1*2 


11 


12 


Negro Girls 


9 


k 


19 


9 


28 


20 


27 


90 


17 


17 


liTnita Boys 


k 


k 


13 


5 


18 


16 


U8 


1*9 


16 


27 


White Girls 


k 


1 


9 


9 


19 


18 


39 


1*2 


29 


33 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


k 


17 


22 


13 


2U 


22 


39 


1*0 


11 


8 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


3 


1 


7 


1 


16 


18 


U9 


1*3 


30 


37 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


6 


0 


19 


11 


23 


18 


39 


1*8 


17 


23 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


9 


0 


12 


7 


29 


20 


36 


1*6 


11* 


26 


Grade 9 (2 xreeks) 


Ih 


3 


11 


6 


20 


18 


27 


1*7 


27 


26 


Gradt^ 9 (6 weeks) 


k 


2 


11: 


6 


19 


13 


90 


93 


17 


26 



Statement No. 


12; 


POLICSiEN ARE DEDICATED MEN. 




SA is favorable 

■ KM 




SD 


D 




u 




A 




SA 


Groi:p 


Pre 


Post 


Rre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Negro Boys 


9 


U 


9 


0 


29 


23 


3U 


1*9 


32 


29 


Negro Girls 


3 


1* 


3 


6 


23 


19 


3U 


39 


36 


33 


White Boys 


1 


1 


1* 


1* 


18 


16 


91 


1*3 


26 


36 


White Girls 


1 


1 


6 


1 


23 


11 


1*2 


U6 


29 


U1 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


9 


6 


9 


1 


23 


38 


37 


1*2 


30 


11* 


Grade 7 (6 xfeeks) 


1 


1 


2 


1* 


21 


10 


1*0 


39 


39 


1*6 


(^ade 8 (2 weeks) 


0 


2 


6 


0 


17 


11* 


1*8 


39 


29 


1*9 


Ckade 8 (6 weeks) 


2 


2 


9 


1 


26 


13 


1*7 


9U 


19 


30 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


2 


0 


0 


6 


23 


9 


36 


93 


39 


32 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


1 


0 


1* 


9 


17 


12 


92 


1*2 


26 


1*2 
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statement No. 13: POLICE TilY TO ACT BIG SHOT. 



SD is favorable 





Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


Pre 


Post 


Negro Boys 


17 


lU 


32 


39 


22 


19 


17 


18 


12 


11 


Negro Girls 


19 


9 


27 


35 


22 


U3 


20 


9 


13 


h 


Nhite Boys 


15 


20 


U7 


50 


16 


16 


12 


8 


9 


6 


White Girls 


27 


30 


38 


U6 


19 


17 


8 


6 


8 


1 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


21 


10 


27 


28 


21 


31 


15 


21 


17 


11 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


27 


31 


liU 


hU 


16 


16 


5 


U 


7 


ti 


Gt*ade 8 (2 weeks) 


19 


23 


38 


57 


13 


11 


19 


2 


13 


7 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


16 


19 


37 


U5 


21 


2U 


lU 


9 


12 


2 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


18 


18 


30 


32 


18 


32 


25 


15 


9 


3 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


11 


18 


53 


61 


18 


11 


12 


6 


6 


U 



statement No. 


II 4 : 


THE POLICE ARE ALWAYS MAD AT KIDS. 


SD is favorable 


Groi^ 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Pest 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

Pre Post 


Negro Boys 


17 


Vi 


U9 


U6 


22 


25 




11 


8 


5 


Negro Girls 


22 


19 


U8 


56 


20 


26 


6 


0 


3 


0 


White Boys 


27 


27 


U6 


h9 


17 


17 


6 


U 


3 


3 


White Girls 


30 


31 


U8 


52 


12 


11 


6 


h 


U 


2 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


23 


17 


50 


hi 


17 


21 


1 


8 


9 


7 


(hrade 7 (6 weeks) 


39 


36 


U3 


U6 


10 


13 


3 


3 


U 


1 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


27 


18 


U8 


66 


15 


11 


10 


5 


0 


0 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


18 


19 


U7 


53 


21 


19 


8 


5 


5 


U 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


11 


21 


U5 


U7 


30 


26 


11 


6 


2 


0 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


2U 


31 


51 


51 


16 


13 


7 


3 


1 


2 
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statement No • l$i POLICE HELP ME TO HELP IlYSEIP 



SA is favorable 



SD D U A SA 

Qroup Pre Post Rre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post 



Negro Boys 


6 


5 


11 


Negro Girls 


3 


0 


11 


Uhite Boys 


5 


U 


10 


White GLrls 


6 


2 


9 


(h*ade 7 (2 weeks) 


7 


10 


11 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


6 


3 


6 


Gkade 8 (2 weeks) 


6 


0 


10 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


5 


3 


17 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


2 


0 


7 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


U 


1 


7 



12 


37 


39 


3U 


5U 


12 


9 


9 


27 


19 


3U 


65 


25 


11 


5 


2U 


2U 


hh 


U5 


17 


22 


6 


27 


17 


39 


U7 


19 


28 


10 


26 


21 


3U 


51 


22 


8 


5 


22 


18 


37 


39 


29 


35 


S 


27 


18 


33 


57 


23 


20 


9 


3U 


25 


37 


1*5 


6 


17 


12 


U1 


12 


36 


62 


11* 


15 


2 


2U 


2U 


50 


5U 


lU 


18 



Statement Mo. 16: POLICE REPRESENT TROUBLE INSTEAD OF HELP. 



SD is favorable 



Group 


SD 

Pre Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Rre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 
Pre : 


Post 


Negro Boys 


UO 


33 


37 


35 


15 


11* 


6 


11 


2 


7 


Negro GLrls 


28 


31 


U5 


U* 


20 


21* 


3 


0 


3 


0 


White Boys 


1*0 


1(3 


1*2 


39 


9 


12 


6 


1* 


2 


2 


White Girls 


52 


52 


3U 


38 


7 


7 


6 


3 


1 


1 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


39 


26 


1(1* 


1*2 


n 


26 


2 


1 


U 


u 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


56 


61 


32 


21* 


5 


8 


1* 


1* 


3 


3 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


1*2 


57 


25 


39 


23 


2 


8 


2 


2 


0 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


35 


la 


li5 


1*5 


12 


10 


7 


2 


2 


1 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


25 


29 


1*3 


1*U 


25 


18 


7 


9 


0 


0 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


1*3 


35 


U5 


1*9 


7 


10 


6 


7 


0 


0 






statement Mb. 17: POLICE ARE E^VE MEN* 



SA is favorable 



Qrovp 


SD 

Ere Post 


1) 

ftre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

ft*e Post 


Negro Boys 


2 


2 


5 


7 


26 


25 


liO 


Ii2 


28 


25 


Negro Girls 


3 


2 


8 


li 


27 


28 


33 


111 


30 


26 


White Boys 


h 


2 


5 


li 


27 


17 


39 


U7 


25 


30 


White Girls 


2 


0 


8 


3 


18 


12 


li2 


ii2 


30 


lili 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


2 


6 


6 


7 


28 


26 


30 


36 


33 


25 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


3 


0 


3 


3 


15 


Hi 


36 


36 


li2 


li7 


(kade 8 (2 weeks) 


0 


0 


17 


0 


25 


16 


38 


55 


21 


30 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


6 


1 


7 


3 


29 


Hi 


35 


lili 


22 


37 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


5 


3 


9 


9 


20 


26 


2i3 


35 


33 


26 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


0 


0 


3 


3 


31 


18 


50 


55 


17 


23 



Statement No* 


18: 


THE POLICE ARE PROTECTIVE OF OUR COUNTRY* 

SA is favorable 


Group 


SD 

Ere Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Ere 


Post 


A 

Ere 


Post 


SA 

Ere Post 


Negro Boys 


3 


5 


5 


2 


22 


Hi 


5U 


63 


17 


16 


Negro Girls 


5 


0 


5 


li 


23 


20 


li2 


56 


25 


20 


White Boys 


2 


1 


3 


li 


13 


Hi 


59 


51i 


23 


27 


White Girls 


1 


0 


3 


1 


2li 


13 


50 


li7 


22 


39 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


li 


3 


2 


li 


28 


31 


38 


51 


28 


11 


Grade 7 (6 weeks) 


h 


0 


3 


2 


12 


13 


li9 


U5 


32 


liO 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


li 


0 


8 


2 


17 


18 


52 


52 


19 


27 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


0 


0 


5 


li 


29 


11 


51 


51i 


15 


31 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


2 


3 


2 


0 


25 


9 


57 


59 


Hi 


29 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


0 


2 


3 


li 


9 


12 


67 


58 


21 


2li 



statement ]fo. 19: POLICE DON'T mS GIVE YOO A CHANCE TO EZFUIN. 



SD is favorable 



Group 


SD 

?re Post 


D 

Pre 


Post 


U 

Pre 


Post 


A 

Pre 


Post 


SA 

?re Post 


Negro Boys 


18 


Hi 


37 


U6 


22 


21 


6 


7 


17 


12 


Negro Girls 


19 


9 


27 


li3 


30 


31 


17 


9 


8 


7 


White Boys 


2U 


2li 


36 


li2 


19 


19 


12 


10 


9 


6 


White Girls 


3U 


36 


39 


U6 


Hi 


11 


7 


5 


6 


2 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


27 


Hi 


27 


28 


21 


28 


13 


15 


12 


15 


Ck'ade 7 (6 weeks) 


37 


hS 


liO 


37 


12 


9 


li 


7 


7 


2 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


31 


23 


33 


50 


19 


16 


6 


7 


10 


5 


(hrade 8 (6 weeks) 


23 


Hi 


36 


5U 


21 


20 


12 


10 


8 


2 


Grade 9 (2 x«eeks) 


9 


18 


27 


35 


3U 


32 


16 


9 


Hi 


6 


Grade 9 (6 weeks) 


20 


21 


liO 


53 


18 


17 


16 


3 


7 


6 



Statement No. 20: POLICE TRY TO GET SHART WITH YOU WHEN YOU A^ 

A QUESTION. 



SD is favorable 

*rm mm 



SD D U A SA 

Qro^jp Pre Pbst Pre Post Pre Post Pre Post Pre Pbst 



Negro Boys 


17 


19 


23 


Negro Girls 


16 


13 


39 


White Boys 


19 


2li 


U2 


White Girls 


3U 


29 


35 


Grade 7 (2 weeks) 


22 


6 


28 


Gkade 7 (6 weeks) 


36 


U1 


36 


Grade 8 (2 weeks) 


33 


25 


27 


Grade 8 (6 weeks) 


15 


16 


38 


Grade 9 (2 weeks) 


7 


29 


36 


Gkade 9 (6 weeks) 


16 


20 


50 



26 


22 


26 


28 


12 


11 


16 


22 


25 


lOi 


13 


17 


8 


U 


Ui 


19 


Hi 


12 


n 


7 


7 


U8 


17 


13 


7 


7 


7 


3 


22 


13 


32 


23 


19 


13 


21 


U6 


16 


6 


3 


U 


8 


3 


1«3 


23 


20 


10 


7 


6 


5 


li5 


25 


19 


15 


Hi 


7 


5 


2k 


25 


32 


23 


12 


9 


3 


U6 


19 


19 


12 


10 


U 


5 



CHAPTER VI 

DISS01INATION AND IMPLBfflNTATION 



Stage 5: National Institute on Early Ado^ ecent AttltiK^ 
to ward Law BiforcemS^ Tb be held the rinal two weeK^ of 
iluly* 3^67, on the (Eversity of Cincinnati Campus, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Ilaiversity of Cincinnati and 
the Cincinnati PbUce Division. The purpose of thw in- 
stitute will be to bring together thirty partic^ants, 
junior hiA school social studies teachers and half police 
officers, to be trained in the use of the curriculum ^ts 
and materials and methodology developed by the Project 
seminars and eiqperimental programs. During this institute 
the curriculum kits will be disseminated and will be the 
basis for the work conducted. The original purpose of the 
project, the established definitions and criteria, md the 
developmental programs will be examined in depth. General 
sessions of the institute will bring teachers and i^lice 
together; workshop sessions will allow each group to eiqplore 
its own socialization. 

Qiiversity of Cincinnati Proposal to OLBA, 1^66 



As soon as prelininaiy data indicated that the «?)eriiiientaX school 
programs had brought about significant Immediate changes in attitude scale 
scores, plans uere made to carry out the National Institute on Early 
Adolescent Attitudes toward Law Btoforcement. Such plans included the 

of representative police departments and school districts across 
the nation, arranging for transportation, housing and feeding of the In- 
stitute members, scheduling general sessions, workshop sessions, and field 
trips, and assenibling curriculum kits for aU participants. Sumner school 
schedules of the university restricted the institute to the middls of 
July, and it was decided that the dates July 10 through July 21 were most 



satisfactory for this stage of the project. 

The directors intended that the Institute serve as a model woricshop, 

one that could be ideated in detail by participants or by the directors 
acting as consultants as the need arose in Uie future. It was decided, 
therefore, that the institute would include all phases of the project. 




including the development of the Attitude-toward- Police scale and its use 
as an evaluating instrument. Because the detailed, step-by-step stages of 
the institute proved highly successful in orienting participants to the 
project and its acconplishments, the two week program is important to this 
report. It proceeded as follows: 

PRCXHUM 
July 10, 1967 



A«M» Registration 

Orientation (Why we are here.) 



Dr. Jack E. Corle 
Dr. Robert Fortune 



p.M. Introduction of participants 

The Cincinnati Police- Juvenile Attitude Dr. Fortune 
Project (The 1966 Proposal) 



July 11> 1967 



A.H. Welcome 



Dr. Charles Weilbaker, 
Assistant Dean 
College of Education 



Address: "Police University Partner- 
ship" 



Colonel Jacob W. Schott 
Chief, Cincinnati 
Police Division 



Question and answer period 

P.M. Early Adolescent Attitudes 

Workshop Session, Police 
Workshop Session, Teachers 

July 12. 1967 

A.M. Field Trip : HIXHIES HKHl SCHOOL 
Observation of Junior High School 
students in summer school 

P.M. Developing an Attitude Scale 

Administration of the ATP- Scale 



Chief Schott 

Dr. Fortune 
Dr. Fortune 
Dr. iiorle 



Dr. Fortune 

Ifr. John Henderson 



Statistical I^ograms used in the Dr. Corle 

n^oject. Statistical results 
of the Cincinnati Program 
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July 13 , 1967 



Interview and Observation Techniques 
(Used in the Cincirinati Project) 
Workshop Session, Police 
Wbrkshop Session, Teachers 


Dr. Fortune 

Dr. Corle 
Dr. Fortune 


Address 


Hr. Richard Ek*aun 
Assistant Director, 
Criminal Division 
U.S. Dept, of Justice 


Distribution of Curriculum Kits 




July lit. 1967 




Discussion of the following: 

Hanna's "Teenagers and the Law" 
Fortune's "Catch He if you Can" 
F.B.I Handout Haterials 
Curriculum Unit Appendices 


Dr. Fortune 


Field Trip: THE HAMILTON CODNTT 
JOTBIILE COUBT 


Judge Benjamin Schwarts 
Mr. Paul Hahn, Director 
Dr. Walter Lippert, 
Chief Psychologist 


July 17. 1967 




^sentation: "The World of Rules", 
Grade Seven Curriculum Iblt 
(Including motion pictures and 
tapes used in this unit) 


Ifrs. William Schnitzer, 
E](perimental Teacher 
Dr. Fortune 


Workshop Session 


Mrs. Schnitzer as 
consultant 


July 18 , 1967 




Presentation: "The World of Games", 

Grade Eight Curriculum Dbit 
(Including motion pictures and 
tapes used in this unit 


Drs. Fortune and Corlf, 
for Mr. Eugene Hust, 
B>qperimental Teacher (who 
was ill) 


Workshop Session 


Drs. Fortune and Corle 


Presentation of the Police Ihit, 

"The NAture of the Early Adolescent" 


Dr. Fortune 


July 19 , 1967 




Field Trip : CINCINNATI POLICE ACADSKT 
(To watch the police unit being 
taught) 


Captain Robert Roncker 

f 



Field Trip: CINCimTI CENTRAL STATION PblicewDinan Patricia Nhalen, 

guide 

Colonel Jacob Schott 
9U Captain William Bracke 

Captain Howard Rogers 









P.M. Presentation: "The World of Laws" 

Qrade Nine Curriculum Ihit 
(Including tapes and motion 
pictures used in this unit 

Workshop Session 



Hr. Donald Fenton> 
Experimental Teac^r 
Dr. Fortune 



Hr. Fenton^ as consultant 



July 20. 1967 

A.M. Methods of R^licating the Cincinnati Dr. Fortune 
Project 

Possible Future Research 
Other Programs (Police Liaison^ 

Maryland) 



P.M. Final Workshop Sessions Drs. Fortune and Corle 

July 21, 1967 

Reports of Workshop Leaders !fr. VanVliet 

Lt . Stoner 



Final Remarks 



Drs. Fortune and Corle 



Participants in this institute received three undergraduate or grad- 
uate credits for the concentrated two weeks of study. They were registered 



throu^ the Iftilversity of Cincinnati Summer School for this puspose^ with 



tuition waivers as per the Grant Contract. The official participants were 
as follows: 



Officer Leonard L Albaugh 
Fayette County Police Department 
Lexington^ Kentucky 

Officer Donald R. Barany 
Chicago Police D^artment 
Chicago 9 Illinois 

Miss Joan H. Delbert 
Allentown School District 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Captain William G. Farran 
Vbshington Police D^artment 
Washington, D.C. 

Lieutenant James R. Freel, Jr. 
Tbpeka Police Department 
Topeka, Kansas 

Captain Walter Heinrich 
Tampa Police Department 
Tanpa, Florida 
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John G. Anderson 

Fayette County Children's Bureau 
Lexijigton, Kentucky 

Ifr. Valcar A. Bowman 
Chicago Board of Education 
Chicago, Illinois 

Lieutenant Luther DeJoumett 
Flint Police Department 
Flint, Michigan 

Mrs. Sophia B. Foreman 
Lincoln High School 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Ik*. Jack B. Qles, Sr. 

Topeka Public Scteols 
Topeka, Kansas 

Policewoman Eugenia A. Herrmann 
Huncie Police Department 
Muncie, Indiana 









A 







Sergeant Charles J« Hick 
Kansas City Police Department 
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Ft. Stoith Police Department 
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Mr. Sanford Schwartz 
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Policewoman Louise Shelley 
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Detective Kenneth E. Swan 
Lansing Police Department 
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Officer Charles Kauffman 
Topeka Police Department 
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Ih*. I'/arren D. Kinsman 
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Hr. Richard L. MuUoy 
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Detective William H. I^an 
TJlr^g^n g Police Department 
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Deyton Police Department 
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Mr. Brodie W. Wade 
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At the conclusion of the institute participants were asked to react 



to both the Cincinnati Project and the attitude research on which it was 
based. These reactions v/ere elicited from both the Police W>rkshop and 
the Teacher Workshop^ and they were summed up on the final day of the in- 
stitute by the workshop leaders > lieutenant Qiarles Stoner and Mr. Foster 
VanVliet. The essentials of these two sumaations are reproduced here. 



P OLICE REACTICai 

The police officers were in unanimous agreement (Lt. Stoner stated) that 
the program presented in this institute is the most promising actual ad- 
vancement in recent years. We felt that the program should definitely be 
continued in the future and Include as many cities as possible. We are of 
the unanimous opinion that the program establishes a foundation for adol- 
escent attitude change. 
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We considered two basic questions in our workshop session^ (1) How cm 
we sell such a program in our own schools and police departments, ana 
how much time and involvement can a police officer give to such a project. 



The following are our recommendations: 

1. Wb feel that the program is flexible enough to be modeled ^ 
fit individual comtiunities. We want your permission to modiiy 

it as best fits our own situation. 

2. We would like you to send letters of presentation to boards of 

education and poUce chiefs in our cities, advising thm of the 
program and of our participation, so we can be used fully as 

resource persons. - . ^ * 

3. We suggest that some way be found to get police aoministrators 

and school board members together to hear what we have heard during 

the past two weeks. ^ 

U. We feel we want to present a full report of this institute to our 

superiors before accroaching the school people, so we can be 
assured of the administrators. 

5. Wb feel that we should involve the juvenile court people, both 
probation officers and judges, in selling the progrm. 

6. Wb feel that every attempt should be made to establish the six- 
week curriculum units in the schools. 

7. Our members intend to present this program to the Alternation^ 
Juvenile Officers Association — hoping to push it throughout the 

country because: 

a. The curriculum units you have developed are the most 
constructive steps yet taken in police- juvenile relations. 

b. Education bolds the best hope of aiding tha children 
with whom we are cmceraed. 

teacher REACTKXf 

Generally, the teachers are in agreement (Ifr. VanVliet stated) that 
institute was successful and enlightening. We felt that there wme diver- 
sified experiences: the classroom sessions, the field trips, and the 
dialogue within and without the class. All of these jelled together and 
contributed to the success of this venture. 

Wb felt that the attitude study was most valuable. The teachers accept it 
as valid. Wb accept the scientific methods used, and we are inpressed by 
the honesty and integrity of the study. The presentation gave us reason to 
have faith in the mean scores and to have faith in the conclusions drawn 

fVom them. 

Wb are likewise impressed by the significant gains made in the scores^om 
pre-scaling to post-scaling. They confirmed what we ourselves felt after 
the cuiTiculum units. the curriculum r ackage is excellent by 
educational standards. VIb were all impressed by what had been done. Wb 
niTft the problem-solving ^proach in these units, the method 
and what we feel is the full use of the latest and most successful teach^ 
techniques# Vfe also liked the fact that these units are ^ecific and yet 
flexible ftn^n gh to allow for the individuality of the teacher and his 
situation. 
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We feel> as teachers^ that we can take these units and put them to use — 
with ^irit. 

We are agreed that the police training unit is valuable. It will help the 
teachers to know that the police are working on their own image > improving 
their knowledge of the adolescent as we, ourselves, work with these young- 
sters. This means a lot to us, that the police are also interested and 
ta k i ng steps to meet the problems of the juvenile's attitude toward law 
and law enforcement. 

The audio-visual aids presented in the institute have proved to be a nec- 
essary tool, we think. They have given us ideas of how we can ad£^t similar 
aids to our own programs and our own particular cases. 

The literature — and we are in general agreement here, also, has our en- 
dorsement. The teachers agreed that they would use Ihtroduction to Law 
fliforc ement as a basis reference, along with Adolescen'b uev e jo|^"g^ . fevery- 
one here vrtio has knowledge of these works has recommended them As 

far as the texts that the students will use, we feel that the eighth grade 
novel. Catch |fe ^ ^ Cans is a valuable tool. We are sold on the novel. 
Also ^ Teenagers and the Lw looks like an absolute necessity for our classes. 
All in all, the selection of basic works has been excellent. 

Some final comments: the statistical analysis impressed us.... We are 
t^npted to enlarge the program into some soz^ of total citizenship inprove- 
ment program, even going into ethics, morals, and so forth.... In short, we 
are so inpressed with the units that we now want to make them a vital part 
of total education.... If we use the unit, we should first use it as it is, 
before we try to modify it.... We are convinced that teachers need to know 
a great deal more about law enforcement, and we feel that a teacher- 
orientation program conducted by the police department would greatly benefit 
those of us who are going to teach these units. . . .A poll taken of our group 
shows that nine of us are planning to teach these units esqperimentally 
during the next school year.... Eleven of us don't anticipate any troiible in 
selling these units to our school boards.... Every single one of us would 
like to have his city chosen as one of the ten key cities, should Dr. 
Fortune's new proposal to QT.RA be funded. 

Ih conclusion, we wish to r^eat that the teachers here are sold on this 
program. It has been an eye-opener for us. We realize that there is much 
work ahead of us, if we are going to sell and ioplement the work done here, 
but we are of the unanimous opinion that we will attack the problem of 
early adolescent attitudes with this program, with all vigor and sincerity. 

We applaud the organizers of the institute, we are all tremendously im- 
pressed with the work that has been done here the past year. 

The National Ihistitute on Early Adolescent Attitudes toward Law En- 
forcement ended on July 21, 1967. Since that time more than five hundred 
curriculum packages have been distributed nationwide, with pilot projects 
being mounted or planned in sixteen states other than Ohio. Sanple cor- 
req;>ondence from participating agencies is available in the Grantee Quarterly 
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Rqport for the period Ju3y 1« 1967 throng September 30, 1967* This cor 
respondence indicates the enthusiasm with which the Cincinnati Police- 
Juvenile Attitude Project has been received on a national basis* 



CHAKER VII 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECGMHENDATIONS 



In August, 1967, a committee of evaluators met on the canpus 
of the Itoivei’sity of Cincinnati for the purpose of determining whether 
the Cincinnati Police- Juvenile Attitude Project had succeeded in 
achieving the goals that had been established in the original grant 
proposal* The foUnwing persons, none of whom had been directly associated 
with the project, made up this objective evaluating team; 

Dr. Nancy Hamant, Assistant to the Dean of the College of Education 
and Assistant Professor of Education, Chairman 

Dr. Wayne Reno, Assistant Dean of the Summer School and Assistant 

Professor of Psychology 

Mr. Lawrence Hawkins , assistant Si5)erintendent, Cincinnati Public 
Schools 

Captain William Bracke, Commander, Juvenile Bureau, Cincinnati 
Police Division 

Captain Howard Rogers, Commander, Community Relations Bureau, 

Cincinnati Police Division 

T-ieutenant Robert Heinlein, Training Officer, Cincinnati Police 
Division 

The report of this team (see Appendix B) was submitted to the 
Project Director in September, 1967, following interviews with key 
project personnel and examination of all records, reports, and 
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data accumulated during the operation of the project. In brief, this 
independent report indicated that the evaluating team felt that the 
goals of the project had been reached and that a definite contribution 
had been made to the field of police- juvenile relations. 

It is also the opinion of the project directors that the purposes 
for which this project was mounted have been achieved. Curriculum 
units have been designed and taught experimentally, bringing about 
statistically significant changes in the attitude scale scores of the 
subjects exposed to the units. A teachable police training unit has 
been incorporated into an ongoing police academy curriculum. Eaqperienced 
teacliers and police officers have adopted the units into their own programs 
in cities other than Cincinnati, Ohio. The demand for the teaching 
that are the product of this project has far exceeded the 

present supply. 

There is every reason to believe that this project could serve as a 
model to be r^licatcd on an extensive basis nationally, with results so 
conclusive that serious thought would be given to incorporating such units 
into the junior high school and police training programs on a conpulsory 

basis. 

In addition to its satisfactory experimental results, the Cincinnati 
Police-Juvenile Attitude Project has produced some conclusions that 
indicate a need for extension of the project or for further research 
and development in the general field of police- juvenile relations. 

1. There is a lack of study materials, supplementary reading 
materials, and resource units in the area of Law and Law Enforce>- 
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merit at the junior high school level. The creation of such materials 
and units should be undertaken as quickly as possible, if schools 
are to receive the full benefits of incorporating curriculum units 
on Law and Law Siforcement in the ongoing social studies program. 

2. There is a lack of teachers, knowledgable in the field of 
Law and Law Enforcement, at the junior high school level. Any such 
curriculum unit as developed in the Cincinnati Police- Juvenile 
Attitude Project requires an orientation of the teacher to the subject. 
Such orientation programs, whether offered as college courses or as 

workshops, need to be developed. 

3. There is a need for an evaluative instrument to measure the 
attitudes of police officers toward juveniles. The development of 
such a device is well within the capabilities of a university, 
working in cooperation with a city police department. This instrument 
would prove valuable in measuring the success of those parts of 
police training related to juveniles, as well as valuable in screening 
applicants for juvenile work. 

U. There is a need for close cooperation between the school and 
the local law enforcement agency in the designing and developing of 
programs that are aimed at building favorable attitudes toware the 
police mission and function. The experience of those connected with 
the Cincinnati Project has been that much understanding, innovati*‘n, 
and creativity has emerged from meetings of police officers and teachers. 
These professionals must be brought together and encouraged to seek 
solutions to the problems lumped under the heading of Youth and the 
Law. Conferences, workshops, and other types of meetings, as the 
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Cincinnati Project has detnonstrated, can produce guidelines for the solu- 
tion of probleios^ alternative solutions to basic problems > and such 
tangibles as training iiianuals and supplementary stu<ty materials. 

Recommendations 

It is recoioraended that tlie following steps be takesn: 

1. The Cincinnati Police- Juvenile Attitude Projedt should be extended 
into key cities across the nation, involving a base of no less than 
10,CXX) early adolescent subjects, in order to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of incorporating curriculum units on Law and Laxf Ehforcement 

into the ongiong coiqpulsory school program. 

2. The state superintendents of public instruction in all fifty 
states should be fully informed of this project and presented 7ith 
pertinent information and materials related to it. 

3. The Office of Law Enforcement Assistance should encourage the 
development of additional evaluative instruments for measuring 

(a) the attitudes of police toward juveniles, (b) the attitudes of 
teachers toward law enforcement and law enforceiimet officers, and (c) the 
attitudes of senior high school students toi-rard police. Such instruments 
are necessary for evaluating the success of prograiiis now being estab- 
lished in schools and police departments for the purpose of improving 
police- juvenile relations. 

U. Colleges and universities should be encouraged to form partner- 
ships with schools and police agencies in order to attack the problem 
of the police iiaage in a democratic society. Since the only lasting 
solution to such a problem must have a sound educational base, curriculum 
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units 9 training programs > and educational materials are vital components 
of this attack. The research^ design« and development of such components 
should be given high priority in the struggle to establish laxi and 
order in our tiiDe. 

5. It is desirable that the Junior high school curriculum include 
units on Laii and Lax; Bhforcement on a conpulsory basis. Therefore > 
after a national demonstration of the type outlined in recommendation 
/^1« it is suggested that state legislatures be encouraged to consider 
requiring the teaching of units on Lau and Laii Ehforcement to early 
adolescents in order tc establish favorable attitudes toward lew and 
order at this most inqportant stage in the development of Merican youth. 
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APPENDIX A 



Introduction 

In addition to the statistical programs run to evaluate the Cincinnati 
Rcoject, two research studies were carried out by John Henderson. 

In the first an examination of the police records of Juveniles involved in 
the original attitude study of ICXX) Cincinnati early adolescents was 
conducted^ with certain conqparisons being made. In the second^ Junior 
high school students in the city of Lincoln Heights 9 Ohlo^ were scaled 
and interviewed in a duplication of the original attitude study. 

Mr. Henderson reports on these two phases of the continuing attitude 
research, as follows: 

Police Contact and Adolescent Attitudes 

Re^’ords at the Juvenile Bureau of the Cincinnati Police Division 
were checked to idexitify police contacts of students in the upper and 
lower Quartile ( 2 %) of the original Cincinnati study of lOCX) subjects. 

The contacts were recorded as either "closed” or "open" cases, with a 
"closed" contact indicating that the incident was di^osed of under the 
direction of the uniformed officer within a brief span of time following 
contact with the offender. If the officer felt that a more thorough 
investigation, or additional assistance, was needed, the case was kept 
open an d was handled under the supervision of a member of the Juvenile 
Bureau, a non-unlformed officer. 

Examination of the Juvenile records revealed that students in the 
lower Quartile had had twice as many contacts with police as had the 
\qjper group, prior to administration of the attitude scale. This 
appeared to be a very significant difference. This same difference 
persisted within a sixteen month period after the scale had been adminis- 
tered (see Table I). It would not be expected, of course, that the mere 
administration as a dividing date in the hqpe that the scale could 
be shown to be a predictor of future behavior. 
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Table I shows that 76 contacts were recorded in the lower group 
versus 37 in the upper group, prior to scaling, after scaling 33 contacts 
were recorded by the lower group versus 17 for the \ 9 per group. No 
consideration was given to the number of contacts that any sin^e 
individual had had, but it is interesting to note that only one subject 
in the upper group had police contacts both before and after the adminis* 
tration of the scale* 



TABLE I 



Police Contacts of Original Research Subjects 




Group 


No. of Contacts 
N Pre- Post- 


Total 


Repeaters 


Upper 


2U0 37 


17 


5U 


1 


Lower 


238 76 


33 


109 


7 



It was noted at the time of this analysis that open referrals comprised 
57Jj of the contacts in the upper group and iil^ of the contacts in the 
lower group during the period before administration of the scale. After 
scaling open referrals comprised 65jg of the upper group *s contacts and 
58j6 of the lower group *s contacts. Che would have guessed that the 
reverse woudd be true, that the group having the nost frequent contacts 
would have most need of further consideration, however this was not the 
case. Purthar analysis and interpretation of these differences would 
seem to be indicated to obtain a meaningful conclusion. 

The original attitude study had indicated that Whites generally have 

more favorable attitudes toward police than do Negroes of the same sex 

This further analysis of the dejects and their police contacts tended to 

show the same differences existing with reqpect to police contacts. Negro 
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subjects made tqp 26% of the iqpper grot:qp and had 32^ of the police contacts 
prior to administration of the scale. (See Table II). After administra- 
tion of the scale 35^ of the contacts were made by Negroes. Ih the lower 
group there were 53^ Negroes in the total groiqp> but 55^ of the police 
contacts before scaling were Negro* After scaling^ however ^ only h3% of the 
contacts were by Negro subjects. 



TABLE II 

Police Contacts of Negro Subjects 



Qrovp 


N 


No. contacts 
Pre- Post- 


D|>per 


63 ( 26 $) 


12 (32i<) 


6 (35$) 


Lower 


125 (53$) 


U2 (5558) 


U> (1|3!() 



The Lincoln Heights Study 

Lincoln Heights is a self -governed, all-Negro city and school 
district which has a concentration of approximately 8,000 people in a 
geogrsqphlcal area of less than one square mile. The city has no basic 
city services such as hospitals, business districts, industries, professional 
services, public transportation, or cultural activites. However, the 
city does maintain a law enforcement agency, staffed by a Chief of Police 
and six policemen. . A housing project in the city has a unit of private 
policemen who patrol the project and also perform off-duty police work at 
public functions. Both private and city police are armed in all contacts 
with the public. 

The average property value in the city is less than $5,000 per 
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dwelling. Tax base per person is $950 and the city is unable to pay 

policemen more than $5U00 annually. 

Bore than 75)6 of the children in the city could be classified 

as disadvantaged and achieving below grade level in school. An extremely 

high percentage of the children come from inoonplete family units, no 

mother, no father, step-parents, foster parents, and all ramifications 

of illegitimaoy. Housing is inadequate both from a structural and space 

consideration. A survey done hy the Bureau of Educational Field Services, 

Miami thiversity (Ohio) in 1961 showed that Lincoln Heights had twice 

as many in-school children per family living in two bedroom, single family 

dwellings than did neighboring communities. It further stated that Lincoln 

Heights had five times more in-school children per family living in one bed 

room ^artments than did neighboring communities. 

There were 291 children identified through the I960 Census as 

coming from families with incomes of $2,000 or less, indicating the great 
need for economic iiprovement present in this study's populations saiqjle. 

When the seventh and eighth grade students in Lincoln 
Heights were scaled hy means of the Portune-ATP-Sclae patterns similar to 
those of the 1965 study and the 1967 pre-sclae (described in the main body of 
the report) were apparent. These patterns can be summarized as follows: 

1. The differences in meaii scores between Lincoln Heights 
boys and girls and Cincinnati Negro boys and girls are not significant. 

2. Lincoln Heights girls have more favoraW.e attitudes toward 

police than do Lincoln Heights boys. 

3. The attitudes become less favorable with increase in age. 

Twelve year olds have more favorable attitudes than do thirteen, fourteen. 
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or fifteen year olds. Thirteen year olds have more favorable attitudes than 
do fourteen or fifteen year olds. 

U. Lincoln Heights boys who profess to attend church regularly 
have more favorable attitudes than do Lincoln Heights boys who do not attend 
church on a regular basis. 

5. An analysis of re^onses on the Fortune -ATP- Scale indicated 
that all Lincoln Heights groups scored low on the following items: 

§2 POLICE ACCUSE YOU OF THINGS YOU DIDN*T DO 

#13 POLICE TRY TO ACT BIG SHOT 

#1^ POLICE HELP HE TO HELP HYSELF 

#19 POLICE DON'T EFEK GIVE YOU A CHANCE TO EXPLAIN 

#20 POLICE TRY TO GET SMART WHEN YOU ASK A QUESTION 

Comparisons of favorable re^onses (by percent) on these 
items are given in Table III. 



TABLE III 



Item 


#2 


#13 


#15 


#19 


#20 


Lincoln Heights 


51 


Uo 


51 


52 


U3 


Cincinnati Negros 


37 


Uo 


51 


U2 


37 


Cincinnati Whites 


52 


61 


57 


61 


60 



Interviews with Lincoln Heights students reveal that unpleasant 
personal contact or observation of a single isolated incident involving an 
officer can create strong adverse reactions. The students ackowledge that 
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the law and law enforcement are necessary, but they stress fair treatment 
for all under the law. It is interesting to note that many of the adverse 
attitudes e3qpressed ir* the interviews were not caused by police actions but 
were caused by the actions of the uniformed, armed private guards hired by the 
local h ou-**iy>g project. The students made no distinction between these men 
and the city police officers, although the uniforms are strikingly different. 

Since the attitudes of the Lincoln Heights students were so 
similar to those of the Negro youth in the inner city of Cincinnati it may 
be inplied that the attitudes are a manifestation of some general type of 
"police image" or "authority image" that is not necessarily caused by 
inter-recial contacts between Negro youth and White officers. 



John Haider son « Research Assistant 



▲fpendh b 



THE RECORD OP THE PROJECT DE7ELOFHENT 

The project, directed by J3t, Robert Fortune, was a result of ex- 
tensive and intensive research on juvenile attitudes toward the law and 
enforcement* It was concenied with cha n g in g the attitudes of those 
juveniles with negative feelings toward the law and its enforcement and 
with establishing a sound basis for a positive attitude by means of more 
knowledge and better understanding of the law and its enforcement* 

The problem in the Police- Juvenile Attitude Rpojcct seems centered 
in a lack of communication between police and juveniles • juveniles not 
understanding the police function, and police methods and procedures not 
reflecting and understanding of the early adolescent* 

Since the matter of conmiunication (a two-way process) concerns two 
distinct groups, the problem then lies in how to bring the two groig>s to 
mutual understanding* The decision of the project directors was to 
do tbja by curricular means - a teaching unit for the police to bring 
about better understanding of the early adolescent, and a teaching unit 
for junior high adolescents to develop better attitudes toward the police. 

The question arises as to whether this teaching approach was the best 
way. This was somewhat time-consuming, specially if conpared to a series 
of- talks or one or two well-done films. However persons versed in the 
question of how knowledge can be most effectively and efficiently acquired 
by adolescents usually agree that youngsters are best taught by a variety 
of methods and in such a way that they can absofb the information presented 
to them. Siiiply lecturing or showing films with no preparation or foUow- 
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up does not accoiqpllsh much) other than being efficiojt. 

A question can also be raised as to riiether the Junior high years, 
the age-group chosen for the project, are the optiiraia period for this 
type of project. It is the opinion of this coamittee that such a project 
could be very valuable for younger students, perh^ for grades four and 
five, ages ten and eleven. It is quite possible that preventive teaching 
be as valuable as remedial teaching. Attitudes in many aspects of 
a youngster's life are fonaed early and become stabilised early, and thus 
become is^rvious to positive change sometime before the adolescent years. 
These reflections by tbe conadttee do not detract from the value of the 
project as set and carried out, honever. bstead, they are an indica- 
tion of the extent of the problem in this area of attitude formation. 

This project iorolvee a critical age for attitude development, as 
recognised by most psychologists. The quantitative research done on the 
project has shown ^reciable favorable change of attitude at the Junior- 
hi^ level. This Justifies the selection of this age groq>, if Indeed 
justification is needed. 

The original research, done by the project director, was carried out 
along recognized and g^roved lines for such an attitude study. The ques- 
tionnaire developed from this research is also sound, based on the criteria 

usually used to evaluate such an effort. 

It was as a result of some of the findings of this preliminary study, 

ie., that juveniles tended to develop a negative attitude to law enforce- 
loent as result of a police contact, that the matter of including some 
training of police officers was made part of the final project. 
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EVALUATION (F PROJECT METHODS 



The proposal for this project included six stages to be accomplished 
in order. This committee has examined these six and their results and 
finds them as follows: 

(1) A National Conference on Early Adolescent Attitudes Toward Police 
was held as proposed and did develop the definitions and criteria for the 
second stage > the college seminars. 

(2) An autumn and winter quarter seminar for selected teacher s>in> 
service was held. It was given for graduate credit as defined in the 
proposal. Twelve social studies teachers partic4>ated. However > the 
selection of these teachers^ which was done primarily by the school aystem 
involved^ rather than the project director^ causes some concern about the 
uniformity of the caliber of the participants. 

The objective of the seminar^ to develK^ curriculum units and sip- 
plementary materials on the law and law enforcement for grades seven> 
eight and nine> was acconplished. 

As a part of stage two a seminar was offered for selected police-in- 
service. Their selection was somewhat more satisfactory than was that of 
the participating teachers. This groip acconplished its objective^ i.e.> 
to develop a cinrriculum unit and materials for use in the Police Adademy 
on The Nature of the Early Adolescent. 

These seminars were conducted as was proposed and records of the 
sessions were available to this committee. 

(3) The ^ring Experimental Programs involved the presentation of 

the curriculum materials in the cooperating schools > tau^t by the teachers 

who participated in the seminar. Control groups were used and the pre- and 

post testing idiich had been prcposed were used. Again^ the fact that the 
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schools played a major role in selecting the classes thus to be used did 
pose a question as to idiether the control and e^erinental groins truly 
were carefully matcbed# 

The police units also were used e]qperiiiientally as had been proposed 
and the results of the testing involved were studied by the project directors. 

The statistical results of the pre and post testing on all the groups 
was available to this comoittee for study* but the coinnittee did not choose 
to coransnt on them since the project director has Included that information 
in his section of this report. 

(U) Evaluation and Ibdification of the Curriculmn Tbits took place 
as had been proposed* 

(5) A national Institute on Early Adolescent Attitudes toward Law 
Enforceeient was held as pr<^sed. The curriculum kits were disseminated 
and participants instructed in their use. The records of this institute 
are quite complete also. 

(6) The Attitude Study has been carried out as proposed 

and the results of this aspect of the project are included in this report. 

The Nature of the Curriculum Tbits 

(1) The Law Brforcenient; A Manual for Teach ers of the Junior 

High Social Studies . 

These materials were developed for grades seven, eight, and nine. 

The content and materials in the guide have been differentiated to reflect 
the age and background of the three groups. This has been very satis- 
factorily done and does reflect an understanding of the methods of pre- 
senting information which can be appropriately used with each age groT^. 

The has been organised with day by day lesson plans which 

will be especially usefbl to those teaichers who have not thought about 
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this topic in d^th before. Licluded also are suggested resource materials 
for the various lessons. These will be of great value to teachers in 
approaching this new content. 

The project directors did produce the curriculum materials as they 
had proposed. Included are the kinds of materials > ideas and techniques 
idiich assure that the manual can be very effectively used by any con- 
scientious teacher of seventh^ eighth or ninth grade social studies. 

(2) The Nature of the Early Adolescent: A lt*ainlng Ihit for Police . 

Because of the limited amount of time idiich can be devoted to this 
ippic in the training program for police > the unit produced is not lengthy 
and can be done well by an informed instructor in several comprehensive 
sessions. 

The materials included are recommended films > slides > tapes and other 
pertinent material. The necessity for gradual attitude change which 
characterizes the teaching of the units for the adolescent is not present 
in an adult learning situation. Therefore the material can be> and is> 
more specific and to the point > informing the police trainees of the sorts 
of knowledge about adolescents :^ch will be most useful to them. 

The only restriction on the usefulness of the materials done for the 
police is that a well-informed lecturer is needed to handle the suggested 
lecture topics. The materials for such lectures is not included in the 
manual. 

The committee found that the project directors did adhere rigorously 
to their original proposal and did assemble materials and curriculum units 
which are of very hi^ quality and which can be very effecti\^ as their 
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statistical report bears out 
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